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CHRONICLE. 


S an incident of Holy Week, we have 
panied A a longer time to cover in this week’s 
Chronicle: than usual; and as an incident of Mr. 
GLapsTONE’s theory of statesmanship, we have, con- 
trary to custom, two Parliamentary days to notice. 
On Thursday week attention was called to a very 
proper letter from the Serjeant-at-Arms to the Editor 
of the newspaper which, at Mr. GLADSTONE’s request, 
had escaped the pains and penalties of breach of privi- 
lege the day before. This letter (which, though marked 
“ private,” was published by the Editor in question, 
who seems to think himself as much entitled to set 
precedents in manners as Sir WILLIAM . Harcourt 
thinks he himself is in politics) pointed out that 
misconduct on the part of pressmen might have con- 
sequences. The SPEAKER emphatically stated that 
it had been sent with his approval; and, indeed, no 
one with a sense of propriety could fail to approve 
it. Reporters are admitted to the House of pure 
grace, and they must behave themselves. Then Mr. 
GLADSTONE moved his marvellous grabbing motion for 
the whole time of the House. It was opposed with 
excellent sense by Mr. BaLrour and others, but forced 
through, by sheer weight of numbers, the chief thing 
noticeable about the Government speeches being the 
silly impertinence of repetition that the time spent on 
debating it was so much lost to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. In accordance with this tone, when that Bill at 
last came on, Ministerial items were put up to clesure 
it through, a mancuvre defeated by the firmmess of 
the SPEAKER ; so that the debate was adjourned over 
the recess. It may be said deliberately that no Govern- 
ment has ever made a more discreditable abuse of 
numbers, and it may be well hoped that none will ever 
prove to have made a more foolish one. 

On Thursday last the House met again in, of course, 
comparatively small numbers, and Mr. GLADSTONE 
moved the second reading of the Home Rule Bill in a 
speech which, as Sir Hicks-Beacu pointed 
out, was one long ignir stio elenchi. Sir MICHAEL replied 
in one which, for everything save mere accidental and 
personal qualities, was infinitely superior to it. The 

uestion is, Will Home Rule benefit or hurt this 
pire? Mr, GLADSTONE argues that the Irish would 
like Home Rule very much; that Canada, Norway 


and Sweden (he actually at this moment quoted Norway 
and Sweden!), and several other places, have Hore 
Rule, and so forth. Sir’ Mtcnart simply pointed out 
that the Bill is in the highest degree unlikely to do the 
good that is claimed for it, and is practically certain to 
do harm which would overbalance even that good a 
hundred times. The rest of the debate, though respect- 
able, calls for no particular notice. Mr. Macartyey’s 
speech was, perhaps, the best of it. 

Politics out of Last Monday the Lancashire magistrates 

Parliament. adopted a formal protest against the action 
of the CHANCELLOR of the Ducny in terminating the 
arrangement by which for a quarter of a century the 
nomination to the Bench has been left to the Lord 
Lieutenant, because the latter would not prostitute 
himself to partisan appointments. 

On Tuesday night Mr. Goscuen made an excellent 
speech in Glasgow and Mr. CourTNEY a good one at 
Plymouth. But the interest of Wednesday morning’s 
papers as regards the great political pestilence which 
walks at the present noonday lay in the Belfast demon- 
stration and in a capital letter written in his “ fight- 


“ingest” style by Mr. CuaMBEerRLaIN. Here he tore 
to pieces the rubbish talked, by Ministerialists about 
Obstruction, and exposed the attempt to bully the 
_ House of Commons which lies behind it. 

The work of exposing the Government was taken up 
on Wednesday by Sir Henry James at Nottingham 
and by Sir MicnarL Hicxs-Beacu at Bristol. Sir 
HEnrY seems to have confined himself in the main to 
the Home Rule Bill. Sir Muicagt, with perhaps 
better judgment, sailed right along the line of the 
Government measures, pouring broadsides intd each 
| of these rotten tubs. For platform speaking this is 
_ probably the better plan; and we note also with ap- 
proval the warning of several correspondents of the 
press that, in such speeches, especially in rural neigh- 
bourhoods, it is no use to “ talk fine to King Francis,” 
or King Demos either. To point out the practical in- 
justices and the practical inconveniences of each Bill, 
in plain but clear language, is the thing to do. 

The outside campaiga against the Government was 
carried on last Thursday with special vigour, due, no 
doubt, to the consciousness of what was passing in 
ancther place. The Duke of Devonsuire spoke at 
Bristol, Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL at Liverpool, and 


Mr. GoscHEN at Newcastle on the Home Rule Bill; 
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while Mr. CaamBerLaiN tackled the Direct Veto Bill 
at Birmingham, and Lord SeELsorNe the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill at Petersfield. 

The week opened in Ireland with great 

preparations for the Unionist meetings, 
and with Bishop NvLty’s promised two pamphlets 
on his Pastoral. Mr. BaLFrouR was received at 
Belfast by immense crowds on Monday, and the 
general attitude was orderly, but determined. The 
great demonstration came off next day, and by all 
accounts, after the most careful combination and con- 
trast of the “bearing” of foes and the “ bulling” of 
friends, hardly anything of the kind has ever sur- 
passed it in fervour and determination. Some eighty 
thousand men marched past Mr. BaLrour, and in the 
evening he delivered to an audience, only limited by 
the size of the Hall, a speech of a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic and inspiriting character. No part of this 
seems to have been more appreciated than the final 
disclaimer of ability to conceive how ‘“ what is justifiable 
“against a tyrannical king might not in certain 
“circumstances be justifiable against a tyrannical 
“ majority.” Indeed, Mr. BaLrour might have gone 
further. For the rights of the king are on the monarch- 
ical hypothesis superior to, and independent of, those 
of the individual, while the rights of the majority do 
not even pretend to be anything but the rights of the 
individual accidentally cumulated. There was no dis- 
order whatever. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Batrovr, after lunch- 
ing with the Lord Mayor of Betrast, and steeping 
Mr. GLaDsToNne’s notorious deputation speech in a bath 
of mild acid, left the capital of the North with a great 
farewell and a “sentiment ”—“ Prosperity to Ulster 
* and No Home Rule ”—which was well received. On 
his arrival at Dublin he was, in a less friendly country, 
searcely less welcomed, what time in Rebel Cork Mr. 
WILL1aM O'BRIEN, “ under the protection of the police,” 
accused him of riot-making at Belfast. 
cyereign and Maundy Thursday this year was, con- 

isl Affairs, trary to custom, not unfertile in foreign 
or in home news. A very important set of Egyptian 
papers was issued, and, while Mr. GLADSTONE was 
abusing the forms of the House of Commons in order 
to force through an impossible programme, yet another 
French Ministry fell. Exactly why it fell is not 
very easy to see; but the immediate occasion was 
a Budget difference between the two Chambers, in 
which M. Risor ostensibly supported the Senate. The 
Egyptian Government was going to ask the Powers for 
alterations in regard to the mixed tribunals. These 
are urgently called for; but the French Anglophobist 
papers are protesting vehemently against their being 
ted. There was still great irritation in Germany 
at the mobbing of the family of Herr Branpes, the ex- 
led Correspondent, and it was said that the French 
oreign Office was apologetic. Sir Epwsrp Monson 
has been appointed to succeed Sir AuGusTus PaGeEr as 
Ambassador at Vienna. 

Monday morning’s papers contained the list of a 
Ministry made, or almost made, in Paris by M. MELINE 
—the thirtieth since the downfall of the Empire, and 
avowedly a mere stopgap till the elections. The Temps 
had fallen violently foul of Lord Roserery’s Egyptian 
despatch, which we discuss elsewhere, and one of the 
absurd pistol duels at tennis-court range, which are 
now common in France, had taken place—harmlessly, of 
course—between M. ANDRIEUX and a Radical journalist. 
In Germany Prince Bismarck’s birthday had been cele- 
brated with plaudits and plovers’ eggs as usual. 

The dulness of foreign news during the depths of the 
holidays had been somewhat relieved by a spirited action 
of the President of San Dominco, who broke into a 
French bank and relieved it of many thousand pounds 
in gold. It is possible that the Presipent had been 


reading about Panama, and had determined to show 
old France a nobler and more fearless fashion of cor- 
recting fortune. There had also been attempts to flog 
the hopelessly dead horse of outrages on Christians in 
Asia Minor. .Nothing of the sort occurred to lighten 
the darkness of Tuesday’s news. It turned out that 
M. ME.ine’s success in brewing a thirtieth “tumbler ” 
for that more than Ambrosian swallower of Ministries, 
the Third French Republic, had been too hastily 
assumed. M. Porntcarré, or PoINTNOMME, or some 
other rising nobody, had declined to join, and all was 
over. But it was thought that M. PomTcarRé would 
join M. Dupvy, who is rather more of a nonentity than 
M. MEtiveE himself. The French papers were angrier 
with Lord Rosesery than ever, and could only comfort 
themselves with awful stories about the encourage- 
ment of the use of torture in Egyptian justice by English 
officials, 

On Wednesday morning it was announced that the 
regular sittings of the Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 
had begun. The tactics of the counsel for the United 
States were something of the tell-tale order, for they 
consisted solely in argument against the admission of 
certain documents. When, of two ladies, one wishes 
for the blinds up and the other for them down, it is 
not very difficult to decide whose charms will best bear 
investigation. Nor is this impression likely to be 
lessened by the tantrum into which Mr. PHEL?Ps, the 
chief American counsel, flew next day as to the con- 
duct of the British case. Can it be that “over there” 
they know not the proverb of their ancestors about 
abusing the plaintiff’s attorney? M. Dupuy had made 
a Ministry, such as it was, and another Australian bank 
had “ gone.” 

Thursday’s news included a little more detail—and 
depreciation—of M. Dupuy’s Ministry and the open- 
ing of the Spanish Cortes. It was again asserted that. 
Emin Pasha had met bis death on the Upper Aruwimi 
at the hands of Arabs and Manyuema—of which once 
more it can only be said that it is extremely pro- 
bable that he has, and quite possible that he has not. 
That everlasting Acheen war, which began beyond the 
memory of now mature man, and which has been 
“finally put down” by the Dutch many times within 
that memory, has once more broken out. 

On Friday morning there was news of some troubles 
in Beloochistan, where the Khan of K#ELaT had been 
taking lessons from Henry VIII., not in ecclesiastical 
matters (let us reassure Cardinal VAUGHAN), but in 
domestic. M. Dupuy had made his Ministerial state- 
ment in France. To think that “ Monsieur FRED,” qui 
est de 1870, has known thirty Ministerial statements ! 
President KruGER’s election in the Transvaal had been 
validated by scrutiny. 


; If Good Friday’s papers were unusually 
; news, those of Easter Eve were, on 
the other hand, exceptionally empty. At home there 
was little but a deluge of correspondence on the Home 
Rule Bill and the general outrecuidance of the Ministry, 
and abroad there was little or nothing but gossip and 
some details of news known generally before. Nor was 
Monday morning much more prolific. Fine weather, 
alloyed with rather nipping and treacherous winds, was 
favouring holidaymakers, and at Eastbourne, Brighton, 
Canterbury, and many other places the Volunteer 
manceuvres—less imposing, but far more businesslike, 
than the old huge agglomerations in a single spot— 
were proceeding satisfactorily. These operations reached 
their height on Monday, and many estimable battles 
were fought in many likely and unlikely places. The 
day being fine (after the kind of fineness just described), 
the railways carried immense bodies of holidaymakers, 
and the places of amusement proved, we trust, amusing 


to them, 
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The Revenue Returns for the year ending 
peru Thursday week showed a decrease on 
last year of almost exactly 600,000l. 


bh On Wednesday the Hull dockers, who have 
begun a war with the owners of the great 
Wi son line, brutally mobbed men who had been intro- 
duced to do the work which these dockers refused to 
do. During the proceedings the man TILLETT harangued 
the rioters, calling their victims “ peripatetic black- 
“guards” and “industrial footpads.” ‘Industrial 
“ footpads” would be rather an ingenious antithesis to 
chevaliers d@industrie (such as agitators). But it is 
surely rather dangerous for a man who is a Progressive 
member of the London County Council, who is about 
to take his trial for inciting to riot at Bristol, and 
who might seem to prejudiced eyes to be actually per- 
forming something like that function at Hull, to talk 
of “peripatetic blackguards”? Next day the strikers 
were alleged to have copied the latest American pat- 
terns by trying to poison their rivals. It is said that 
the employers intend to carry on the fight till “ labour 
“in Hull is free” ; and we devoutly hope they will. 


Cardinal It is a pity that Cardinal VavcHan, who 

Vaughan. has met with a well-deserved, if not in all 
respects well-worded, reception on his return from 
Rome red-hatted, and who is a very respectable person 
indeed, should have talked, as he is reported to have 
done at Tenby on Wednesday, of the Principality 
“never having really accepted the Church of England.” 
What he added about a “lustful king,” and so forth, 
need not be excepted to—it is the regular patter, the 
boniment necessary to such occasions, the equivalent of 
Captain CostiGan’s remark that “ Duke of York was the 
“ friend of the soldier.” Buton a definite matter of history 
the Cardinal should not make mistakes, and no doubt 
would not if he had not been misled. The estrange- 
ment from the Church of England, as such, dates from 
times long before the “lustful king”; the estrange- 
ment from Anglicanism is hardly older than the unfor- 
tunate laches of our Church in the last century, when 
the Cardinal’s own communion was not more active, 
and both allowed the spurious sects which cause the 
present mischief to take root and flourish, The Hind 
should not take up with Wolf and Bear, and Boar and 
Ape, even against the Panther; and the last occasion 
when she did so was not encouraging. 


The Howe, which was—as we were able to 
state last week—floated, or at least raised, 
ten days ago, was floated off next day, and towed to an 
anchorage, the tides being too low to take her straight 
into dock, The floating was celebrated with congratu- 
lations of various kinds, chiefly directed to the Swedish- 
German salvors. But a country which both sails and 
sinks ships as we do should surely be prepared to salve 


them also. 

Among the letters, abundant as usual, of 
Correspondence. +16 Easter recess, a few subjects and single 
epistles may deserve notice. In the “ chestnut” class, 
the Alabama, the expensiveness of cavalry regi- 
ments, and monster cruisers have been, perhaps, pre- 
eminent. The connexion of Lord OXENBRIDGE with 
the Liberator Society has been made the subject of 
a good deal of comment, there being apparently an 
underlying idea (which it is a pity that Lord 
OXENBRIDGE should not correct, if he can) that the 
loan of his name, admittedly for no pecuniary con- 
sideration, may have had a political one, For the 
eminent Mr. Jabez Spencer BaLrour was well 
known as a light and leader equally to Nonconform- 
‘ist consciences and Nonconformist cupidity. Mr. 
STEVENSON has somewhat plaintively held up to home 
disapproval the regulations by which Her Majesty's 
Commissioner in the Pacific has made attempts to 
bring the Government of Samoa into discredit penal. 


The Howe. 


Now it is well known that such attempts are at oace 
Mr. STEVENSON’s favourite duty and his highest pl >asure. 
——There is a kernel of yet greater sweetness for the 
lover of humour in Mr. W. J. Evetyn’s protest against 
the Parish Councils Bill. Mr. Evetyn is well known 
as a Conservative Home Ruler who has shaken the 
Conservative dust off his feet in order to follow Mr. 
GLaDsTONE. And lo, when Home Rule comes home 
to him as Squire, he curses it !-——Lord GRIMTHORPE, 
who, when he writes of what he knows (a small, but not 
insignificant, proportion of what he thinks he knows), 
and is not tempted into personal rudenesses, is always 
worth hearing, has insisted on the necessity of apply- 
ing the stringent law which governs railway audits to 
others. 

The full list of yachting fixtures for the 


Yachting» ear was published early this week, and 
promises interest. 
Soin, Holiday racing is seldom worth much 


notice, but the Manchester Meeting at 
least provided some heavy prizes for steeplechasers. 
The Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase, on Monday, 
was won well by Red Prince II., a four-year-old, beat- 
ing Greek Girl and a fair field; while the Jubilee 
Hurdle Race, next day, went to the Duke of Beav- 
ForRT's Benburb. 


Colts’ matches—almost the only ones now in 
which the once familiar Twenty-two makes 
its appearance—were held this week by Notts and 
Gloucestershire, but not much sucking talent was dis- 
played. There was more interest in the survey, usual 
at this season, of the composition, engagements, and 
chances of the principal Elevens for the coming season. 
Of the two Universities, Oxford seems to be much the 
stronger in freshmen who promise as bats; but there 
does not appear to be one who threatens to lower that 
superiority of Cambridge in bowling which for years past 
has been noticeable. 

Mr. Forster won the single University 
racquet-match for Oxford, by thee games 
to love, on Thursday week. 


Dr. Setwyn (formerly Bishop of Melanesia) 
Miscellaneous. 1,45 become master of the college of that 
ilk in Cambridge, on the resignation of Mr. A. T. 
LyTTELTON.——There was more talk about the ever- 
lasting “ Teaching University for London,” and of 
course a vast amount of letter-writing on Monday. 


Mr. BarTHoLtomew of Edinburgh was a 

— great and a good mapmaker. Now, in all 

countries, but especially in England, to be a great map- 
maker is by no means necessarily to be a good one. 


Best If anybody wants a handbook to guide him 
through the wilderness of debate which has 

now set in on a Bill which all those who oppose it, and 
half those who support it, know to be a tissue of mis- 
chievous impossibilities, he will find an excellent one 
in The New Home Rule Policy (Liberal Union of 
Ireland, also Fiacis, & Co.) It contains 
both the Bills (of 1886 and of the present year), and a 
revised reprint of some articles in the Times. The 
author is not named, but it is an open secret that he is 
a publicist who has no superiors and but few equals 
in knowledge of the subject and ability to handleit. In 
a different and happier order of things the literary pro- 
duction of the week is a new edition of Prpys’s 
immortal Diary (complete this time, except in a few 
excisions on which a rather childish pradery has still 
insisted), the first volume of which has appeared under 
the editorship of Mr. H. B. WaeatLey (BELL & Sons). 


n Holiday theatregoers were very properly 

hans catered for last Saturday and Monday. On 
the first-named day there was produced at the Adelphi 
a fine old new melodrama entitled The Black Domino, 


Cricket. 


Athletics. 
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by Messrs. Sims and BucnanaN; and on Monday at 
the Vaudeville a fine old new domestic drama called 
Uncle John, by Mr. Sus (who seems to be the English 
GonDINET) and somebody else. Both plays seem to be 
just what they ought to be. 


BELFAST AND WESTMINSTER. 


T certainly does not look as if Mr. GLADSTONE 
would take much by the ignoble ruse of fixing 
the commencement of the debate on the second read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill for the Thursday in Easter 
week, A community as much in earnest as the people 
of Ulster does not require a week of demonstrations 
to show what spirit it is of. Two or three days are 
quite enough for the purpose ; and, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether any number of repetitions of the 
striking scenes of Monday and Tuesday last at Belfast 
could add much to their effect. One such spectacle as 
that of the great ‘‘ march past” of Tuesday should, in 
fact, have amply sufficed for its object, which is, in 
plain language, to put before the English followers 
of Mr. GLapsTone the only kind of argument which 
they seem able to understand. No doubt it is not an 
argument of an exalted kind; but that is the fault 
of those who have shown themselves so cynically 
insensible to every higher form of appeal. There is 
not much “reason” in the ultima ratio either of 
kings or peoples; but, nevertheless, there sometimes 
comes a moment to both of them when it is all 
that is left them toinvoke. For the Loyalist minority 
in Ireland that moment has already come. They 
have exhausted every means of bringing home to 
Mr. GLaDsTONE’s mind a sense of the gross injustice 
and cruelty of the treatment to which he threatens 
to subject them. They have pleaded, as men urge 
claims which are of grace and not of right, for leave 
to remain citizens of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. And these representations having 
failed, their pleas having been rejected, there remains 
only one thing for them to do—to remind Mr. GLap- 
STONE and his majority that the retention of their 
citizenship of the United Kingdom is a matter not of 
grace, but of right, and to warn them that any at- 
tempted violation of this right will meet with forcible 
resistance at their hands. 


The Belfast demonstration, orderly but determined, 
is the form which this reminder and warning have 
taken ; and Mr. Ba.rour only did his duty in assisting 
to convey them, strengthened by his own assent and 
approval, to the Gladstonian mind. The affected 
horror with which this action on his has been 
denounced by those Radicals who have for the last 
seven years been engaged in abetting violent resistance 
to the law in Ireland is not likely to produce any very 
profound impression on Englishmen. They know too 
well what this sudden affection for strict legality 
among the Anarchic party means, and they will be apt 
to ask whether the refusal to submit to “ coercion ” 
only becomes reprehensible when the coercing power is 
a scratch Gladstonian majority of forty, instead of a 
compact Unionist majority of overa hundred. But 
the great strength of the Loyalist case does not 
depend on any mere argumentum ad hominem. Its 
strength lies in the fact that, granting the general 
indefensibility of resistance to the law, the threatened 
action of Ulster lies precisely in that region of conduct 
in which the normal obligation of submission becomes 
in particular cases most disputable, and where it may 
with the greatest amount of plausibility be argued that 
that obligation is at an end. Our Anarchists turned 
pedants—one of the most odious of transformations— 
who are just now preaching to the people of Ulster 
the doctrine of passive obedience, appear to believe 


that the political supremacy of Parliament implies its 
moral omnipotence, and that, if it chose, for instance, 
to declare that a certain body of Her MaJesty’s 
subjects should be, and that they were thereby, trans- 
ferred to the rule of the Shah of Persia, to be 
henceforth taillable, corvéable, and tuable at the will 
of that potentate, it would be the duty of such 
persons to submit meekly to the decree. So little 
have our Radical doctrinaires reflected upon the philo- 
sophy of the matter on which they are accustomed 
to dogmatize, that they do not see that in the rela- 
tions between the ruler and the ruled there is, and. 
must be, a point at which the former’s moral com- 
petence to command, and the latter's implied under- 
taking to obey, come conjointly to an end, and 
both parties are thrown back on the primitive right 
of might, the one to compel obedience if he can, 


and the other, if he is strong enough, to establish in- 


dependence. Nothing, indeed, except that sort of 
windy vanity which democracy seems to encourage 
could have blinded our Radicals to the truth that that 
same “sacred right of insurrection” which they have so. 
often appealed to must equally inhere in the citizen 
whether the tyrant against whom he rises be the mon- 
arch or the “odd man.” Nothing short of this could 
have made them find anything scandalous, or even sur- 
prising, in Mr. BaLrour’s recognition of the self-evident 
fact that ‘‘ what is justifiable against a tyrannical king 
‘ may under certain circumstances be equally justifiable: 
“‘ against a tyrannical majority.” 


The position of our Radicals in this matter is a 
particularly awkward one, because they cannot escape 
by way of the contention that, though the “ sacred 
“right of insurrection ” abstractedly exists, no case has 
been made out for the justification of its exercise. 
For, as it happens, the claim which the population of 
Ulster put forward is precisely that which our Radicals 
have uniformly ranked among the indisputable and 
indefeasible rights of peoples. There is no pretension 
of the despot which they have more indignantly chal- 
lenged, no arrangements of the diplomatist which they 
have more contemptuously denounced, than the preten- 
sions and the arrangements by and under which the 
allegiance of communities is changed against their will. 
There is not a Gladstonian of them all who, if an 
attempt were made to transfer some remote European. 
population from one sovereignty to another, and were 
to be resisted by force, would not acclaim such re- 
sistance as that of a people “rightly struggling to 
“be free.” This they would not deny, and they 
are left alone, therefore, with their futile and mean- 
ingless distinction between the despotism of monarchs 
and the tyranny of majorities. We wish them joy 
of it if their Disruption Bill should pass. For our 
own part, we could desire no more favourable oppor- 
tunity of testing the question whether the little 
finger of the “odd man” is really thicker than the 
loins of Tupors and Stuarts, and whether Democracy 
has really subjected the inhabitants of these islands to 
a yoke heavier than their fathers were able to bear. 
But we do not for a moment believe that the oppor- 
tunity will actually arise, or that any majority—that is, 
any genuine majority of the United Kingdom—wil! 
ever authorize an Imperial Parliament to push its 
theoretical omnipotence to so intolerable a length. 
As Mr. BaLrour said in his farewell speech to his 
Belfast hosts, the significance and importance of 
these great demonstrations have been such that “ the 
‘« blindest cannot fail to see, and the stupidest cannot 
“ fail to understand, what it is that Ulster means to 
“do.” This perception, this comprehension, is likely 
to gain ground daily, and we are inclined to think 
that it has already gone far to extinguish public in- 
terest in the Parliamentary proceedings on the Home 
Rule Bill. There was, indeed, something wellnigh 
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ludicrous in the anti-climax of the speech with which 
Mr. GLADSTONE opened the debate last Thursday ; and 
the contrast between the almost puerile academic dis- 
sertation in which he recommended his “ crazy 
“proposal,” and the eminently practical mes- 
sage which has been sent to Westminster from 
Belfast, must, one would think, have disconcerted 
some even of his own followers. With the exception 
of a passing allusion to “the minority,” and a pious 
aspiration that they may acquiesce in a rule which, by 
this time, at any rate, he must know that they will 
resolutely reject, there was not a word in Mr. GLaD- 
STONE'S discourse to indicate the faintest recognition 
of the fact that the consummation of his policy would 
give the signal for civil war in Ireland. However, it 
has always needed actual bloodshed to convince Mr. 
GLaDsTONE of the failure of one of his many schemes 
of pacification. Let us hope that his colleagues or his 
party are open to earlier persuasion. 


A NEW PROFESSION. 


és world is over-populated with amiable, good- 
looking young men ; highly educated, healthy, 
and wholly incapable of earning their livelihoods. 
Their excellent education has taught them precisely 
nothing whatever ; they know no language but their 
own; they could not find Berlin on the map. As 
regards a profession, they prefer one which is guarded 
by no examination, and in which the duties are light 
and agreeable. As a rule, they wish to be secretaries 
to something or somebody, especially toa club. But 
there are not nearly secretaryships enough to go round. 
The idea of expending energy on any form of industry 
is hateful to these young men; they cannot face 
“ grind,” as they call it. For each silly Jock there isa 
silly JENNY; and what in the world is to be done with 
them all? It is vain to send them to the ends of the 
earth ; they do not get scalped, or die of fevers, or take 
to gold-mining, or piracy, as of old; they simply 
saunter back again, bringing with them nothing but 
empty hands. 

No ingenuity can provide berths for all of them, but 
some might be employed as “ Cutters-Out.” This is 
the new profession for which many of these young men 
and women are adapted. The duties of the Cutter-Out 
are few, simple, and agreeable. He, or she, has merely 
to make love, and to ride away. Thus, put case that 
some one’s daughter, niece, or, it may be, favourite 
cousin, has become engaged to a man who is not liked, 
or approved of, by the family. To resist her choice is 
futile. Opposition merely fans the flame of passion. So 
you send a note or telegram to the Central Office of 
the “ Society for the Utilization of Johnnies,” and they 
despatch a Cutter-Out. He is young, handsome, 
agreeable, perhaps a lord or an honourable, a baronet 
very likely. His duty may be explained in a word—he 
is to cut out the young lady’s aftianced lover, to make 
her out of conceit with that disagreeable person, and 
then to retire gracefully to some outlandish part of the 
globe. The scheme is peculiarly valuable to parents, but 
any one may make use of it. We see many nice girls 
throwing themselves away, TITANIAS marrying Bottoms, 
clever and pretty women wedding oafs, louts, snobs, 
or etiolated little children of the modern spirit who 
rejoice in cheap culture. In all these cases the ser- 
vices of a fine manly Cutter-Out may be secured at 
a comparatively moderate outlay. There is, of course, 
the danger that he may take his part too seriously, 
or that the affianced damsel may take him too 
seriously ; but all this is matter for management and 
practical wisdom. Of course, there may also be, and 
indeed should be, female Cutters-Out, to be slipped 
at young men who have entar ‘led their affections 


undesirably. Lord ALGERNON is fond of the rector’s 
daughter, of the gardener’s daughter, of whom you will. 
Instead of crying if you are his lady mother, or swear- 
ing if you are the duke, you send up to the central 
depét for a really first-class Cutter-Out, married lady pre- 
ferred. Ina very few weeks the rector’s daughter, or the 
gardener’s daughter, is as disconsolate as CaLyPso, and 
then the Cutter-Out disappears, carrying with her the 
respectful homage of the family whom she has rescued. 
Singular events might occur if, for example, two 
Cutters-Out of opposite sexes met at the same country- 
house and fell in love with each other. The topic is 
offered freely to any novelist in search of a situation. 


EGYPT. 


F Mr. Witrrip BLunt were a man of humour— 
which is, we fear, pretty much as though we had 
said If Mr. Witrrip BLunT were not Mr. WILFRID 
Biunt—he would not soon have done with laughing 
at himself and at the extremely diplomatic trick which 
Lord CRoMER has played him. In the pages of the 
Nvneteenth Century for April (heralded by the usual 
trumpets, and communicated to the public considerably 
before the end of March) Mr. BLunt has put what he 
considers to be the Truth about Lord Cromer and the 
Kaepive. It is understood that the representation of 
the views and designs of Apsas Pasha is at least 
“ officious,” if not official, and Mr. Bunt directly, and 
with some pride, informs us that he has Lord CRoMEr’s 
assent to the course he is taking. Lord Cromer, no 
doubt, remembered, though Mr. BLuNT may have 
forgotten, the immortal remark of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON on a similar occasion. And, though we 
are sure that so accomplished a diplomatist did not 
actually utter the words “ Publish and be »” it is 
still strange that Mr. BLunT should not, even in igno- 
rance of the legend, have perceived the certainty of the 
gloss. 

And in truth, even if Lord Cromer had nothing 
Machiavellian “in his sack” (to use the language of 
diplomacy), he certainly need not have troubled him- 
self to entreat Mr. BLunt’s forbearance. That amiable 
enthusiast, who conceives himself to be opening eyes 
and ears blinded and deafened by “every organ of 
“ public opinion,” says nothing whatever, we do not say 
for which expert students of the subject are unpre- 
pared, but which any tolerably intelligent person, how- 
ever little his expertise, who knows something of Mr. 
Buunt and of Egypt will not anticipate. The person 
who saw in AraBl, TELL, Brutus, WALLACE, Bruce, 
Puocion, DeMosTHENES, and all rolled into one, was 
pretty certain to behold a Patriot Prince in the youthful 
Appas. We knew very well that Mr. BLuNT would be- 
little the advances of Egypt under English rule, would 
poohpooh danger from the Dervishes, would see a 
Patriot Padishah to match his Patriot Prince in ABDUL 
Hamip and a magnanimous mediator in MUKHTAR ; 
would be as sarcastic as nature permitted him over Mr. 
ALFRED MILNER, and would try to present the coup de 
téte of ABBAS as a struggle to be free which wholly 
deserved to succeed, and which to a great extent suc- 
ceeded. We fear that, having good memories, we were 
not even quite unprepared for remarks about Lord 
CroMer’s “ dinners and dances,” or about the light work 
and high pay of English officials. In short, we do not 
think it unfair or over-boastful to say that, if the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century had said to us “I 
“have an article from Mr. BLuntT on the recent 
“ Egyptian crisis; what do you think it contains?” 
we could, without seeing a line of it, have given a 
pretty fair précis of the contents. As to the one point 
on which we have not yet touched—Mr. BLunt's 
account of the attitude of the natives to the English-- 
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we may possibly surprise him more than he has sur- 
ised us. We think he considerably exaggerates the 

dislike which they entertain for us; but we should 

think it very odd indeed if they did not entertain dis- 

like, and it is to us a matter, not unimportant, but of 

quite minor importance, whether they do or not. 


Lord Cromer, therefore, might, if he had chosen, 
have allowed his polite substitute for ‘ Publish, and 
“be ——” to close his part of the incident. But 
apparently he did not choose, preferring to “ volley” 
Mr. Buunt’s clumsy service with a smashing return, 
rather than let it fall outside the court, as it would 
pretty certainly have done. By what, if it was a chance, 
was a very odd chance indeed, a letter of the ForEIGN 
SEcRETARY’s to the English Agent, dated as far back as 
the 16th February, and that Agent’s own annual Re- 
port on the state of Egypt, were published as Parlia- 
mentary papers last Thursday, a day or two after the 
contents of Mr. BLuNT’s article had been bruited abroad 
by summaries and advance copies. In these important 
documents, though of course they make not the 
slightest reference to the amiable Englishman who 
divides his sympathy between Nationalists in Dublin 
and Nationalists in Cairo, all that is important in his 
views and arguments is answered beforehand. His 
indictment of the state of Egypt is traversed on every 
count, his representation of the achievements, the 
undertakings, and the rights of the KHEDIvE is denied 
as distinctly as if the denial were formal, and an un- 
usually solemn survey of past, present, and future from 
the pen of Lord Rosgsery affirms in the strongest 
possible manner the views which Mr. BLUNT protests 
against with pious horror, and the intentions which he 
deprecates with frenzied zeal. In one all-important 
point the shock is as direct as if Lord Rosesery on 
a berry-brown steed from Newmarket, and Mr. Biunt 
on one of his celebrated Arabs, had met manful under 
shield. Mr. Biunt informs us that the KuHeEpive 
“categorically denies having promised to follow Eng- 
“lish advice.” Lord Rosesery, in words published 
later, but written long before, categorically asserts the 
promise, and goes on, in language which only decent 
diplomatic etiquette prevents from being as “ cate- 
“* gorical,” to say that, whether Appas Pasha keeps the 
promise or breaks it, we are there, we shall stay, we 
shall not be interfered with, and we shall stay the 
- longer and resist interference the more stoutly in pro- 
portion as this ill-advised young person tries to kick 
against the pricks. 

The grave elaboration with which Lord RosEBERY 
works out and insists upon this caution, and the con- 
siderations which attend it, can escape no reader. It 
is not exactly a usual feature of State papers of this 
kind. And it may be of some interest to inquire for 
whom it was intended. Not, certainly, for the osten- 
sible addressee, Lord Cromer ; not, probably, to any 
great extent, for English scuttlers like Mr. Buunt and 
those to whom Mr. BLunt appeals, though these may 
have been to some degree in Lord Rosesery’s eyes. 
There can be little doubt that the warning is addressed 
in the first degree to the KHEDIVE, and in the second, 
perhaps, to the mischief-makers who egged him on, 
and will try to egg him on again. 

We are not sanguine that the warning will be 
effectual ; warnings very seldomare. Mr. BLUNT, with 
that candour which is the quality of his defect in 
wisdom, makes very little secret of the influences 
which worked on his hero. Assas, it seems (and we 
can very well believe it) would not dislike to play the 
réle of popular leader, and would dearly love to shake 
off English tutelage. M. De RevERSEAUX the French 
Agent, Muxatar, Pasha, the harem worked on 
these laudable desires, and the great coup was the 
result. And Mr. BLUNT, no doubt, hopes that, the 


causes remaining (we may now add to them the return 


of another bird of ill omen, RovImLLerR Bey), the effects 
will recur. It would seem, too, that Lord RosEBERY does 
not think it at all improbable. But what is to be the 
effect of the effect? We think that, leaving out some 
possible new crime on Mr. GLADSTONE’s part, there can 
be little doubt about it. There may be great annoyances 
in Egypt; there may even be serious trouble. The 
bludgeon may, though we hope not, once more have to 
be met by the bayonet. It is possible that some very 
plain language may have to be used to at least one 
European Power ; though it is fair to say that, at least 
during the incumbency of M. Riot, the French 
Foreign Office has, on the whole, snubbed the officious- 
ness of its underlings, and ignored the ravings of the 
Anglophobe press. It is highly probable that the army 
of occupation may have to be increased yet further, and 
that the process of leaving the native troops to native 
officers may have to be intermitted or even reversed. 
But one thing—the above-mentioned crime and some 
wholly unforeseen ill luck being averted—is pretty cer- 
tain. If the troubles come, the end of them will see ABBAS 
Pasha no longer Khedive of Egypt, or will see him 
exercising over his dominions no greater influence than 
is exercised over Tunis by its Bey. 


LONG MINISTRIES AND SMALL MAJORITIES. 


M* GLADSTONE met the House of Commons on 

Thursday with a confidence, apparently, un- 
abated by adverse circumstances. Hope springs eternal 
in his breast. Events before Easter declined to follow 
the course which he had marked out for them. But 
he is not the less certain that after Easter they will 
obey the directions of the Prime Minister of Provi- 
dence. He relies upon his majority. Though he 
anticipated that it would be over a hundred, he is 
better pleased that it fluctuates about the golden 
number forty. Like the hero’s wound, it is great 
because it is so small; and, on the same argument, 
would be greater if it were none at all. It is strong 
because it is weak. Mr. GLapsTONE, who has a theory 
to meet every emergency, consoled his followers, before 
he dismissed them for the Easter holidays, with the 
thesis that small majorities mean, or ut any rate are 
consistent with, durable Administrations. Since the Re- 
form Act, he told them, there had been three long and 
strong Administrations, each of them depending on a 
majority less than that on which he now relies. The 
words “long and strong” probably coupled themselves 
together in Mr. GLapsTone’s mind, or rather on his 
tongue, from some obscure recollection of a familiar 
phrase in which they are combined, or perhaps from a 
mere similarity of sound, such as that which inspired 
Mrs. MacStinGEr’s ‘denunciation of Captain CUTTLE’s 
“ guzzlings and muzzlings.” His three instances were 
Lord PaLMERsTON’s Government in 1859, Lord JoHN 
RussELu’s Government in 1847, and Lord MELBOURNE'S 
Government in 1835. These were long Governments ; 
but Mr. GLapsToNE is probably the first person who 
has ever called the Administrations of Lord MELBOURNE 
and Lord Jon RussELL strong Governments. They 
had a name to live rather than lived, and remained 
ostensibly in power because no one would take the 
trouble to turn them out. As to Lord PALMERSTON’s 
Government, which was really a strong one, the 
nominal majority of thirteen which placed it in power 
was soon exchanged for something like Parliamentary 
unanimity. His majority was made up of the bulk of 
members on both sides of the House. The real Oppo- 
sition consisted of Mr. CoppEN and Mr. Bricut and a 
handful of Radicals below the gangway. 


Mr. GuiapsTone himself admitted, in his Foreign 
Office speech just before the recess, that the RussELL 
and PALMERSTON Ministries were not much to the point. 
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He relied upon the long and strong Government of 
Lord MELBOURNE, generalizing, in his usual fashion, 
from a single instance—though not, after all, in his 
usual fashion, which is to dispense with any instance 
at all. The periods of Lord Jonn RussE.w’s and Lord 
PALMERSTON’s Governments, he said, were unmarked 
by sharp and continuous party contests; but Lord 
MELBOURNE'S Government, which lasted longer than 
any Government since the first Reform Act—it lasted 
to a day just as long as Lord Patmerston’s Adminis- 
tration—might fairly be cited. A long Government, 
no doubt, but a strong Government? In reviewing 
Mr. Spencer Waupo.e’s Life of Lord John Russell in 
one of the monthly magazines, Mr. GLADSTONE quoted, 
though with polite reservation of assent, PRaEp’s de- 
scription of the policy of the MELBouRNE Adminis- 
tration :— 


To promise, pause, prepare 
And end by Netting things one ; 


In short, to earn the people's pay 
By doing nothing every day. 


We would gladly compound for a long Gladstonian 
Administration on these terms. He himself, however, 
charges the MELBOURNE Administration with clinging 
to office too long. But for the refusal of the QuEEN 
to assent to Sir Rosert PEEL’s proposals with respect to 
the household, Lord MELBouRNE and his colleagues, who 
had resigned after the vote on the Jamaica Bill, would 
have quitted office in 1839—that is, in two years after 
their confirmation in power by the General Election of 
1837. They remained in office, in spite of adverse votes, 
as in a special sense the QuEEN’s Ministers, because the 
conflict of opinion between Her Majesty and Sir Ropert 
PEEL on the Bedchamber question made that states- 
man’s accession to power impossible. In the article to 
which we have referred, Mr. GLADSTONE contents him- 
self with asking what subsequent opportunity they 
could have found of resigning, though he admits that 
their chivalrous loyalty to the QUEEN—a virtue some- 
what out of fashion—gave them only momentary 
strength. In spite, however, of these mitigating 
circumstances, “the MELBOURNE Government dis- 
“appeared in a storm of discredit.” According toa 
statement made by Lord LonponpErrY in the House 
of Lords, in 1840, the Government had been de- 
feated in no fewer than 107 divisions since its acces- 
sion to office. This is the long and strong Govern- 
ment from which Mr. GLaDsTONE now draws hopeful 
presages for himself. The argument is good if he is 
willing to adopt Lord MELBourNe’s rule of leaving 
things alone, and his practice of submitting to defeat 
after defeat. Putting aside the instances referred to, 
the Administrations of Sir Ropert Peet (1841), of 
Lord PALMERSTON (1859—in substance, though not in 
form), of Mr. GLapsToNnE (1868 and 1880), of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD (1874), and of Lord Sa.ispury (1886) on 
the one hand, and the three Administrations of Lord 
Derby on the other, indicate that ample majorities are 
necessary to Governments which shall be at once long 
and strong. The precedents suggest a short life and an 
ignominious death for Mr. GLADSTONE’s present Govern- 
ment, 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


HEN, last week, we attributed a desire to keep 

M. Rigor in office for as to the French 
Deputies, we did not sufficiently allow for the surprises 
which the Easter holidays might contain, nor did we 
estimate the recklessness of the Chamber at its full 
force. The Deputies hastened to emphasize our mis- 
calculation. They made the Budget resolutions of the 
Senate an excuse for upsetting M. Risor, and for 
leaving France without a Budget, without a Ministry, 
but with the chance of a very serious conflict between 


the two Chambers, within a few months of a general 
election. It cannot be said that these strange legis- 
lators have been induced to make this decision by 
any considerations of financial policy. The condition 
of the finances is one which might well attract their 
attention. It is hardly too much to say that the 
French Treasury is being managed with no more busi- 
ness faculty, or candour, than the unhappy Panama 
Company itself. A large loan had to be raised in 
1891 to consolidate the floating debt, and already it 
is becoming clear that recourse must be had to the 
same measure again. In spite of ingenious efforts to 
hide the truth, and of the employment of all the 
resources of bookkeeping (in the worst sense of the 
word), it cannot be denied that the Treasury is again 
accumulating a floating debt at the rate of eight 
millions sterling a year. Rich as France is, it cannot 
stand extravagance of this kind indefinitely, and Depu- 
ties who are becoming anxious to go to the country 
with a good character might have done worse than 
take the finances in hand. 


The crisis of last week and the conflict between the 
two Chambers were due only very indirectly to diffe- 
rences on financial policy. The desire of the Chamber 
to stand well with the constituencies has persuaded 
them not to attempt a thorough overhaul of the 
finances, but to pass a measure for the readjustment 
of the Excise, in the interest of the wine-growers, and 
to impose a tax on exchange transactions. These 
measures were incorporated with the Budget, or, in 
our phrase, tacked to a money Bill. It came up 
to the Senate very late; for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has been far too busy upsetting Ministries and 
playing at being a bear-garden (which it has suc- 
ceeded in doing with spirit) to attend to the Budget. 
The Senate refused to pass a Bill of a complex cha- 
racter sent up to it at the last moment. It preferred 
to exercise those functions of a revising Chamber 
which M. CHALLEMEL-LacourR dwelt on so affec- 
tionately last week, and insisted that the Ministry 
should separate the Excise Bill from the Budget, in 
order to allow of its full consideration and discussion 
by themselves, and it rejected the tax on the Bourse. 
This was, in substance, to insist that these novelties 
should be postponed to another Session. At first the 
Ministry made some effort to induce the Senate to 
withdraw its demand, but the Senators were immovable. 
M. Risor then decided to ask the Lower Chamber to 

to the separation of the Excise Bill from the 
Budget. Hereupon he fell into the hands of the 
Deputies. A motion to send the Budget back un- 
changed was carried by a narrow majority, and M. 
Risor resigned. The position of most French Pre- 
miers between the two Chambers, and amid the innu- 
merable groups of one of them, is always tolerably 
accurately represented by GILLRAY’s famous carica- 
ture of NapoLeon, drawn after the first disasters in 
Spain. The Emperor stands, in manifest terror and 
insecurity, on a very narrow path, surrounded by 
various fierce beasts, typifying his enemies. M. Risor’s 
enemies have spared him hitherto because their appe- 
tites had been satisfied elsewhere, or they were jealous 
of one another. At the end of last week they were 
hungry, and nothing more succulent than M. Risot’s 
Ministry presented itself. He has offended the Right 
by rudeness; the Radicals have not been sufficiently 
propitiated by his servility; the Boulangists will vote 
against any Minister. A few of the Right did, indeed, 
vote for the Ministry in order to avoid a conflict with 
the Senate; but the bulk of that party has little 
regard for the Upper Chamber, which is even more 
Republican than the Lower now. It seems that, if 
M. Risot had not been upset by the Deputies, he 
would have been turned out by the Senators, and it is 
quite possible that, if he had decided to oppose the 
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. Upper Chamber, that the Lower would have turned him 


out for provoking a conflict. The safest calculation to 


- make is that the Chamber of Deputies will do anything 


except display consistency, temper, and the rudiments 
of political faculty. 

The week of crisis which has followed has been full 
of futile efforts to form Ministries. First M. Carnot 
appealed to M. MEétine. This politician seemed on 
the eve of succeeding when he was baffled by the 
refusal of M. Poincaré to accept the Ministry of 
Finance. M. Poincare is a young Deputy who 
enjoys a reputation for ability, although—or perhaps 
it is because—he has never held any office. M. MELINE, 
who is the author of the present French tariff, a Pro- 
tectionist fit to stand by Mr. McKINLEy and give 
directions, had previously given an extraordinary 
example of the incoherence of French parties by offer- 
ing the post to M. PeyTraL, who represents the 
thoroughly Free-trade constituency of Marseilles. 
After M. M&.ine’s failure M. Carnot appealed to M. 


- Dupuy, a Deputy as obscure as M. Louset was before 


he succeeded M. DE FREYCINET, and has become again 
since he was replaced by M. Risot. M. Dupuy set 
about forming a Ministry, and was at once met by 
difficulties of persons—refusals here, and excessive 
demands there, in the usual style. He finally formed 
a Cabinet of nonentities, which M. Porncaré has 
entered as Minister of Public Instruction. The Cabinet 
has presented itself to the Chamber with an address 
containing all the usual sonorous phrases, varied by 
copy-book headings. M. Dupuy is mortal, and has 
been a schoolmaster. 


The Parliamentary muddle into which the Chamber 
has fallen a little deeper than before—it has been in that 
condition, though to a somewhat less shameful degree, 
from the first—is said to cover a merely personal con- 
flict between the Presipent and M. Constans. The 
Times’ Correspondent in Paris, who has certainly often 
shown himself well informed, asserts that he has dis- 
covered that M. Carnot is resolute to keep M. ConsTans 
out of office, and that the Republican Deputies are 
burning to see that politician at the head of a Ministry 
formed to save France. The 7imes’ Correspondent has 
discovered so many wonderful and mutually destructive 
things of late, that it is wiser to receive this last reve- 
lation of his with extreme caution. It is possible that 
M. CaRNOT would prefer not to summon M. ConstaNs 
if he can help it. For this there may be reasons 
not necessarily discreditable to the Presipent. It 
is idle to ignore the fact that M. Consrans’s cha- 
racter has been very seriously impugned, and it is 
notorious that his enemies are many and eager. In 
any case, with the experience of years to judge by, it 
is childish to talk as if this politician had any better 
chance than another to form a stable Ministry. Indeed, 
if M. Carnot is really influenced by a wish to damage 
M. Constans, the wisest thing he could do would be to 
entrust him with the formation of a Ministry. We know 
of absolutely no reason to suppose that it could last 
longer or do better than GamBetta’s. M. ConsTans has 
earned the reputation of a strong man by defeating 
General BouLaNnGeEr ; but this does not necessarily prove 
more than the facility with which a reputation can be 
earned in France at present. It is not so difficult to 
defeat an enemy who will not fight. Besides, it really 
is the fact that any man of ordinary resolution, and not 
too much scruple, who has the French Ministry of the 
Interior at command, ought to be able to manage a 
general election with success, and yet not think it a 
feat to make a song about. Anybody who wishes to 
know how easily the thing can be done can learn by 
reading M. Leroy-BravLievu’s account of the way in 
which he was defeated by a Government candidate in 
one of the constituencies of the South. When theelection 
is at hand it will be time for M. Consrans to take office, 


and then, if a majority of Senators and Deputies really 
believe that he alone can be trusted to see that the 
oracle of Universal Suffrage is competently worked, 
they will be able to put the necessary pressure on M. 
CakNOT to overcome his dislike to M. Constans. But 
the election is necessarily some way off. The Chambers 
must make a budget of some kind, and solder up their 
quarrel more or less. This will take some little time, and 
can be managed well enough by M. Dupuy before he is 
used up. It is not necessary to expend M. ConsTaNns 
—the last reserve of Republican statesmanship—on 
work which can be fairly well cleared off by a cheaper 
kind of food for powder. Though the interval before 
the general election is short, it is quite long enough 
for another crisis, and it is better to run no risks, e 
Chamber being absolutely destitute of all the qualities 
of character or intelligence which make the formation 
of stable majorities possible, it would be rash to entrust 
it with the power to break the last reputation for 
strength of which the Republican party can boast. 


THE SESSION, PAST AND FUTURE. 


M* CHAMBERLAIN’S strictly accurate and highly 
instructive review of the Session up to Easter 
might very appropriately have been placed in the 
hands of every member at the reassembling of the House 
last Thursday, together with his copy of the Orders. 
The majority and the minority may alike study it with 
profit; the former for warning and the latter for 
encouragement. Ministers and Ministerialists will see 
from it that their ingenious little game is played out, 
and that they must try another ; while the Opposition, 
in the event of any repetition of the same manceuvres, 
will now know that they can defeat them with less risk 
than ever of misconstruction on the part of the public. 
Probably they will not again be called upon to deal 
with precisely the same Ministerial tactics. Mr. G Lap- 
STONE, as his formidable critic points out, has two alter- 
natives to choose from :—either to confine the attention 
of Parliament to the one cardinal object of his policy, 
that work which the worshipful Mr. Picron describes 
as his “supreme mission,” but which figures in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S less enthusiastic vocabulary as the “ pro- 
“motion of the Union of Hearts by establishing in 
“* Dublin a Government based on the doctrines of public 
* plunder” ; or “to continue his present endeavour to 
“destroy the House of Commons as an Assembly for 
** discussion, and force it to become a mere registry for 
“the behests of an autocratic Minister.” Naturally, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN adds, he selects the latter of those 
alternatives. We should rather be inclined to say that 
he has a natural predisposition towards it which he has 
hitherto endeavoured to gratify, though with results 
humiliating to himself. But whether he will repeat 
this endeavour, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN assumes, is another 
question. That he has all the will to do so is likely 
enough ; but the opposing force of circumstances is 
still more likely to master that of personal inclination. 


What may be Mr. GLApsToNE’s immediate plans and 
calculations we know not, and, indeed, it is hardly 
worth while to inquire. In his best days he was always 
a bad Parliamentary strategist and a worse tactician, 
having, of course, none of that strength which belongs 
to simplicity and straightforwardness, while losing all 
the advantages of his subtlety through the infirmities 
of his temper. Years, which have accentuated his 
tactical defects, appear to have absolutely bereft him of 
all strategical foresight ; so that even at this moment 
he may, for all we know, be still cherishing his belief 
in the possibility of making progress with all his eight 
important Bills at once. If so, however, the events of 
the next few weeks will only be preparing for him 
another rude awakening. The debate on the second 
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reading of the Home Rule Bill cannot, it is 
now admitted even by his least scrupulous par- 
tisans, be with any decency hurried forward. Even 
if “our idea”—for the Daily News thus endorses 
the suggestion which was originally made in Mr. 
LABOUCHERE’S speech at the Foreign Office meeting— 
be realized, and the Gladstonians engage in a con- 
spiracy of silence, the discussion which began last 
Thursday must extend over at least a fortnight, and 
possibly longer. It was debated in 1886 for some ten 
or eleven days in the month of May and till the end of 
the first week in June. In the present instance—thanks 
to the desperate accumulation of Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
other engagements—it has had to be taken at the 
beginning of April, so that it will possibly have to be 
interrupted for the introduction of the Budget. In 
any case, however, what with the requirements of a full 
debate on the second reading of the Bill, and the 
necessity of submitting the financial statement of the 
year, and bringing in and proceeding with the legisla- 
tive measures incidental to it, it is doubtful whether 
the House will find itself in Committee on the first 
clause of the Bill by Whitsuntide. If it does, it will 
be the utmost it can possibly do; and in order 
even to accomplish this it will be necessary for Mr. 
GLADSTONE to appeal to the patience of some at least 
of his hungry factions. But if such an appeal becomes 
necessary even before the Whitsun recess, what is the 
later prospect before these famished competitors for the 
fragments of Ministerial time? If nothing can shake 
Mr. GLADSsTONE’s doting optimism, the thought cannot 
be a comfortable one for Sir WILLIAM Harcourt. Will 
there be any such broken meats to bestow upon the 
applicants, or will not the Home Rule Bill—the pure 
Scotchman’s “ great revenge” upon the country that 
has rejected him—‘ have stomach for them all”? If 
the Bill is to get to the House of Lords before August, 
what time will there be left for Registration, or Dis- 
establishment, or the plunder of the two kinds of land- 
lords by the Local Veto and Parish Councils Bills 
respectively? Alas! it looks as if there would be no 
time at all, and as if the contending factions, whom 
Mr. GLADSTONE has contrived to keep quiet hitherto 
by shooting the contents of the Newcastle bag on the 
table of the House of Commons, would at last get out 
of hand. 


WILLELMUS DISRUPTOR. 


T has become, in the strictest sense of the words, 
absurd and superfluous to ask Mr. GLADSTONE for 
reason or argument in support of his Bill. Therefore, 
it would be foolish to complain that neither argument 
nor reason was discoverable in his speech of Thursday 
night. Throughout it consisted, not of attempts to 
show that the particular measures he was introducing 
would correct the definite state of affairs which he 
desired to amend, but of a long series of assertions of 
an emotional or sentimental character, to the effect 
that it is very good and pious in Mr. GLapsToNE 
to endeavour to amend that definite state of affairs 
in any manner, however indefinite. It is true that 
the Prime Minister's speech, though intrinsically 
mere “sentimental wind,” bore an appearance of being 
composed of arguments and illustrations, drawn from 
analogy and from history. This regard for appear- 
ances is the last tribute which Mr. GLapsToNne pays 
to the traditions of statesmanship. It is possible 
that the payment is made the easier by the disposition 
of Mr. Guapstone’s followers to accept his history. 
When they are told by the Premier that a union of 
hearts existed between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Irish from 1782 to 1795, they unquestionably think 
that they are listening toa statement of fact, and not to 
Mr. GLaDSsTONE's poetical version of the prosaic truth. 
Mr, GLADSTONE has, indeed, a distinct advantage over 


his opponents in his use of history. To disprove this 
assertion—or the other, which accompanies it, that 
England and Ireland were in perfect harmony during 
the same period—it is necessary to possess some know- 
ledge of the facts, and some command of space. 
Enthusiasm and ignorance are free from these limita- 
tions. 

And yet to those who go over Mr. GLADSTONE’S argu- 
ments from history and analogy for the purpose of con- 
futing them these arguments present many advantages. 
The speech of Thursday night was no exception. The 
PREMIER’s proof of his assertion that “ no incorporating 
“ union effected and maintained by force against either 
** party has ever prospered” was full of examples of bis 
peculiar use of history. When Sir MicnageL Hicks- 
BEacH quoted the case of the United States against 
him, Mr. GLADSTONE immediately defined an incorpo- 
rating Union as one which “ suppresses the Legislatures 
“ of the independent States.” We dare say that, if we 
were to remind Mr. GLADSTONE that every one of the 
Southern State Legislatures was suppressed and recon- 
structed by the Federal Government with the negro 
vote, he would probably answer, “I said indepen- 
“dent parts, and I cannot allow that the Southern 
“States were fully independent, in spite of a 
“hasty remark of mine about JEFFERSON Davis,” 
at which his followers would cheer. But, perhaps, 
the finest example of Mr. GLapsTONE’s use of his- 
tory, for the purpose of illustration, was found in 
his reference to Catalonia, the head of the gallant re- 
sistance against NAPOLEON, as an example of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from local privileges in the 
promotion of national unity. Now, the “ fueres” of 
Catalonia—as Mr. GLADSTONE might have learnt from 
our own political controversies of Queen ANNE’s time 
—was swept away by Puiip V. a century before 
the gallant resistance to NAPOLEON. His case there- 
fore proves if anything, that you make a people 
patriotic by taking away their local privileges. Was 
Mr. GLADSTONE, by any chance, confounding Cata- 
lonia with the Basque Provinces, which possessed 
local privileges and offered a gallant resistance to 
NaPoLEON? We dare say he was. They are not 
a worse case against him than the other. They quite 
prove his point, except for the detail that while 
Biscay had its fueros it supported two savage civil wars, 
but has been tranquil and prosperous since the other 
Spaniards have swept its privileges away and completely 
incorporated it. 

Something, we trust, is gained by ruining Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S parallel cases, but when the best is done the 
appeal to sentiment remains. The formula of * Trust 
“the people!” which Mr. BrrreL repeated after his 
leader as faithfully as the apothecary’s apprentice 
bleated around his “ Dear Master Tartarin!” will 
continue to draw the cheers of Mr. BrrreL. It was 
properly to him—and there are many of him—that Mr. 
GiLapsTONE addressed himself in the wonderful passage © 
of his speech which contained the complaint that the 
Unionist will not recognize the Irish as “ human.” 
The Premier, having the true people in his mind’s eye 
(videlicet, what remains after you have deducted all 
the property and the education), must unquestionably 
have employed the word as equivalent to angelic. We 
never said that the Irish were not full of human nature. 
On the contrary, we are sure that there is a very 
great deal of it in them, and this is precisely why 
we think it so very rash to trust them with power in 
a position which will put so many temptations in their 
way. But to suppose that human nature will yield to 
temptation, or act on those motives by which it has 
been influenced from the beginning of time, is to 
degrade, says Mr. GLapstong, and his faithful sheep 
assure us in chorus that it shows a want of faith in the 


people. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF FORELOCK CHIMES. 
DCCLXVIIL—THE SAVING OF LONDON. 


I WAS taking a walk one morning when my home 
was a less comfortable place of abode than usual. I 
seemed to myself to be rather in the way there, and it 
occurred to me that some time had elapsed since I had 
seen my friend Forelock Chimes. Diverting my steps in 
the direction of Gower Street, I soon found myself outside 
the chambers that I had shared so long with my dis- 
tinguished friend. 

The door opened as I approached it, and the Pope came 
out. I went in, and, running upstairs, entered our old 
room unannounced. 

I found Chimes standing with his back to the fire, a faint 
smile lighting up his impenetrable features. You would 
not have thought, to look at him, that his assistance was 
eagerly sought every day by kings and emperors, by Wall 
Street operators and actresses, nay, by Scotland Yard it- 
self, whenever it had some more than usually difficult 

blem to solve; but I knew Chimes very well, and had 

the privileged spectator of some of his most masterly 
feats of induction. 
ne tempted to regret that the law of the Medes 
Persians regulating the production of this Review pre- 
cludes us from publishing the picture of Mr. Chimes with 
his back to the fire, which would naturally come in here ; 
but many of our readers will be able to imagine for them- 
selves what it would be like.] 

“ How are you, Chimes!” said I, throwing myself into 
an easy-chair. 

“ Delighted to see you, my dear Blotson,” he responded ; 
“and entirely at your disposal. I have never known things 
more slack. I assure you that, but for that little affair of 
the abduction of the Princess Imperial of Africa, about 
which His Holiness has just been conferring with me, I 
have had positively nothing to do for the last two hours. 
T'll tell you all about that one of these days. So the baby’s 
all right ?” 

Well as I knew Chimes, I almost jumped out of my skin. 
“My son and his mother,” I gasped, “are as well as can be 
expected under the circumstances. But tell me, how on 
earth did you know——{ It was only this morning!” 

Chimes smiled. ‘“ Happening to look out of that window 
yesterday evening, I saw a four-wheeled cab driving rapidly 
in the direction of your house. Your mother-in-law put 
her head out of the window, and seemed to urge the driver 
to greater speed. Again, you have often told me that you 
invariably devote this hour of the morning to a walk with 
Mrs. Blotson. I see you here, and not in distress, and I 
make my induction. It’s quite simple, when you kno-v 
how it’s done.” 

“You are, indeed, a master of induction,” said I; “no 
wonder that your services are so much esteemed.” 

At this moment a hansom stopped abruptly outside. The 
doors were noisily flung open, and rapid steps across the 
— were succeeded by a furious ringing at the door- 


“ Something tells me,” said Chimes, “that this is a client, 
and one anxious for my assistance.” 

I suppressed the exclamation of surprise at his rapid 
intuition which naturally rose to my lips, and asked 
whether my presence at the forthcoming interview would 
be indiscreet. 

“ Not at all,” said Chimes ; “vou have had much practice, 
and may be of use. I beg you to remain.” 

As he spoke the door was flung open, and the servant 
announced the Marquess of Gledwayne. That well-known 
politician entered the room with every appearance of agita- 
tion. “ You are, I am sure,” said he without further 
preface, “the great Mr. Forelock Chimes. I need your help 
most urgently, and no one but you can unravel the mystery 
by which I am beset.” 

My friend bowed with a look of the most perfect courtesy 
and inscrutability. “J am Mr. Forelock Chimes,” he 
answered vely, “and my services are at your - 
ship's disposal.” Lord Gledwayne looked hesitatingly at 
me. “My business,” he said, “may prove extremely 
serious.” “J have no secrets,” answered Chimes, “at 
least, not more than a few thousand, from my friend Dr. 
Blotson. He has had much detective experience; has 
often given me invaluable assistance, and may be implicitly 


The Marquess and I exchanged bows, and he began his 


“You are probably aware,” said he, “that I am a 
member of Parliament, and act as leader of the Seventh 
Party.” Chimes signified acquiescence. “ Nothing occurred,” 
pursued our visitor, “calling for special comment ——” 

“Until your Lordship’s valet awakened you this morn- 
ing,” interposed Chimes gravely, “by bringing in your 
letters with your morning cup of tea. Even then your 
Lordship did not recognize the importance of the event ; 
but, having retired to rest last night at a somewhat late 
hour, sought a slight prolongation of repose. Remember- 
ing, when you next awoke, that heavy political duties lay 
before you, and finding that you had slept longer than you 
had intended, you summoned your attendant, and proceeded 
hastily to perform the duties of the toilet. At practicable 
intervals during this operation you opened and perused your 
morning’s correspondence. When your man was just about 
to put on your second boot, you opened the letter about 
which you have come to consult me. Spurning the menial 
from you in your excitement, you hastily made yourself ”— 
here Chimes paused almost imperceptibly—* presentable, 
and, calling the first cab that came by, you drove here with- 
out delay.” 

Lord Gledwayne during this somewhat long narration 
sat staring likea stuck pig. ‘“ How, in thunder,” he shouted 
at last, “do you know all that ?” 

“We may have no time to lose,” replied Chimes. “If 
your Lordship would show me the letter 1” 

Lord Gledwayne drew from his pocket a letter, written 
on thick white paper, and handed it to Chimes, who read 
it twice from beginning to end. Then he handed it to me. 
It had neither date nor signature, and ran as follows :— 

At noon, on Wednesday, the 2nd of April, 18—, a 
woman in a brown and white ulster will hand a bundle of 

pers to a red-haired man in the coffee-room of the Caith- 
ness Hotel, Wick. If that red-haired man obtains posses- 
sion of those papers, the Dukedom of Rubblestick, the 
Marquessate of Gledwayne, and all the other titles and 
honours now belonging to your family, as well as all their 
property, will pass into other hands. The woman in the 
ulster would, on demand, give them up to you, but to no 
one else. 

Forelock Chimes, after a few moments of deliberation, 
consulted an illuminated calendar (the gift of an opulent 
merchant whom his acuteness had saved from ruin) hang- 
ing on the wall, and then glanced at a copy of that morn- 
ing’s Daily Telegraph lying on the table. 

“ Wednesday, the 2nd of April, 18—,” he said thought- 
fully, “ appears to be to-morrow.” 

“ Good heaven!” exclaimed Lord Gledwayne. “I never 
thought of that! Trouble thickens around me.” 

Chimes paced the floor for some minutes in deep cogita- 
tion. Then he said, “ I advise you to go home, and have 
breakfast. Dr. Blotson and I will wait upon you at your 
residence at 2 p.m. ‘Till then, do not go out, and take no 
further steps in the matter.” 

His Lordship withdrew, and Chimes lighted a cigarette, 

“Tell me,” said I, “ how on earth did you know all that 
about his getting up late and his valet!” “ Nothing 
easier,” replied my friend. “I noticed that one of his 
boots was carefully laced, while the lace of the other was 
hastily knotted, so that his servant must have fastened one 
and he himself the other. I knew he had not had his 
breakfast, because there was no splash of egg on his waist- 
coat. And I was sure he had left home hurriedly, because 
he had forgotten to brush his hair, I feel that I am giving 
myself away in explaining to you how simple these things 
really are.” 

“ And what,” I asked, “are we to donow!” “Now,” 
he replied, “we are going out to lunch.” We repaired to a 
high-class restaurant, where Chimes, placing the ends of 
his fingers together, listened like a connoisseur to the 
masterly performance of a piano-organ which was playing 
“The man that broke the bank at Monte Carlo” in the 

tter outside the window. Our meal concluded, we called 

a Bradshaw, al] the monthly magazines, and a file of the 
Times since the beginning of the year. After poring over 
these for half an hour, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Ah! I 
have it!” and, springing up, called to me over his shoulder 
to for our lunch and follow him. I did so; and having 
a cab, he ordered the man to drive to Lord Gled- 
wayne’s. On the way thither he said to me, “I have dis- 
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covered that by taking a special train from Perth we might 
will be necessary to ere. e then into a 
reverie, and I did wet hahaa him till we reached our 
destination. We were ushered at once into Lord Gled- 
wayne’s presence. He looked much more like a Christian 
nobleman than he had looked in the morning. 

Chimes at once asked for a telegraph form, and wrote out 
this despatch :—‘“ Boots, Caithness Hotel, Wick.—Have 
you seen anything of a red-haired man, a woman in a brown 
and white ulster, or a bundle of papers? Answer paid to 
Gledwayne, House of Commons.” “Send this at once,” he 
said, “and now come with me.” We went to the House of 
Commons. “Do your business here as if nothing was the 
matter,” was his parting injunction to his noble chent. 

When Chimes and I had taken our places in the Distin- 
guished Strangers’ Gallery we found Sir Arthur Grabstick, 
the Prime Minister, in the act of moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill “For the Better Government of London,” 
which provided that the administration of that county should 
be made over to the Municipality of Paris. This he did, 
without making any speech, by taking off his hat to the 
Speaker. That functionary immediately called upon Lord 
Gledwayne, who rose in his place, and mechanically de- 
livered that historical and masterly oration which undoubt- 
edly saved the metropolis from foreign annexation. 

For that evening, however, the debate was adjourned, 
and Lord Gledwayne, hurrying round to meet us in the 
Lobby, handed Chimes the following telegram :— 
“Gledwayne, House of Commons. No red-haired man. 
No woman. No ulster. No papers.—Boots. Caithness 
Hotel.” 

Chimes gave a shout of triumph. “TI see it all,” said he. 
“T observed that the mysterious letter was on official paper. 
From the newspapers I discovered, what you had forgotten, 
that you had given notice of your intention to move the 
rejection of the Government of London Bill this afternoon. 
By good luck I discovered in one of the magazines that 
there is an ancient custom of telling people lies on the rst of 
April under the pretence of harmless amusement. I sur- 
mised that the whole thing was a subtle device of that Old 
Parliamentary Hand, Sir Arthur Grabstick, to get you out 
of the way when he moved the second reading of the Bill. 
Had you been absent, no other member would have been 
allowed to move the rejection of the Bill in your place. 
Therefore, the second reading would have been carried. 
We have defeated the plot, and the Dukedom of Rubble- 
stick is as safe as ever.” 

Lord Gledwayne wrung his hand. “Mr. Forelock 
Chimes,” he said, in a voice broken with emotion, “you 
well deserve your reputation of being the greatest detective 
in the world,” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


"2 results of the financial year which closed on Good 
Friday are eminently satisfactory. Not a few critics 
were inclined to think that Mr. Goschen, twelve months 
ago, was over-sanguine, In his previous Budgets he had 
been condemned for too much caution; last April he was 
found fault with for not exercising caution enough. It was 
pointed out, with much force, that ever since the Baring 
crisis trade had been grievously depressed all over the world, 
that the depression was likely to continue for a considerable 
time to come, that it would bring with it a reduction in wages, 
and that that would cause a falling off in the consumption 
of the great masses of the people. Therefore, it was thought 
to be over-venturesome when Mr. Goschen estimated for 
practically the same revenue as in the year that had just 
closed. Another matter that seemed to strengthen the case 
of his critics was that there were three fewer working days 
in the year just ended than in the preceding year, which 
would mean a loss to the revenue of about 800,000/. Yet 
Mr. Goschen anticipated that, owing to the growth of popula- 
tion, there would be a growth in the tax revenue which 
would compensate for the falling off due to the three fewer 
working days. And asthe year went on there were reasons 
for fearing that the critics would prove right. Firstly, the 
t Durham strike lasted longer than had been expected. 

en there was the long strike in the cotton trade; there 
were labour disputes in many directions ; the ing crisis 
in Australia continued all through the twelve months, 
and unfortunately is not even yet at an end; while the 


Currency crisis in the United States came to aggravate the 
depression that had previously existed. In spite of all this, 
however, the event has justified the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The home trade has continued so wonderfully 
good that the productiveness of the taxes has suffered little. 
The total revenue has amounted to 90,395,377/., being a 
decrease compared with the Budget estimate of actually less 
than 58,coo/. On the other hand, there has been an in- 
crease of 266,oool. in the expenditure, giving a final surplus 
of about 20,000/. The estimates, it will be seen, have 
been realized with surprising closeness. But there are 
some divergencies which are instructive in forecasting 
the coming Budget. Mr. Goschen expected an increase 
in Customs and a falling off in Excise nearly balancing one 
another. As a matter of fact, there has been a decrease of 
about 270,000/. under both heads. On the other hand, Mr. 
Goschen looked forward to a considerable falling off in 
Stamps. There has been an increase, compared with the 
estimate, of nearly a quarter of a million. The improve- 
ment in Stamps has thus almost counterbalanced the falling 
off in Customs and Excise. The Income-tax, too, has 
yielded better than Mr. Goschen ventured to hope. As 
already said, these divergencies are instructive in fore- 
casting the coming Budget. It is clear that the reduc- 
tion in wages that has been going on throughout the 
past twelve months has affected the spending power 
of the working classes. We must anticipate, therefore, 
in the new year a continued falling off both in Customs and 
Excise. Twelve months ago Mr. Goschen pointed out that 
in times of depression wine suffers first, then rum, then 
other spirits, then beer, and, lastly, tobacco. He hoped, 
therefore, that spirits and beer would not suffer much in the 
year with which he was dealing. The falling off, however, 
has been greater than he anticipated. It is likely to 
continue in the new year, and Sir William Harcourt will 
do well to be prepared for a decrease likewise under the 
head of tobacco, while it is to be presumed that the Income- 
tax will continue to fall off as the average of the three 
years will now be on years that have all been affected by 
the crisis more or less. On the other hand, of course, there 
will be more working days than in the year just past. It 
is thus possible that last year’s revenue may be fairly well 
maintained; but it would be rash to look for any in- 
crease. Assuming that the Consolidated Fund charges 
are the same this year as last year, the expenditure will be 
larger by 1,367,000/., so that apparently Sir William 
Harcourt will have to provide additional revenue of from a 
million to a million and a quarter. 

On Tuesday the Commercial Bank of Australia, whose head 
office is in Melbourne, was compelled to close its doors. We 
have been warning our readers for some weeks back that 
failures were likely to happen. For fully six weeks there has 
been a run upon that bank and some others which became 
very serious about a fortnight ago. The Government used 
its influence with the Associated Banks to give assistance ; 
but apparently on looking into the state of the bank the 
associated institutions found that it would be useless to 
give the help. At all events, what they offered was 

eemed inadequate by the directors, and they preferred 

to close their doors temporarily. A scheme for reorgan- 
izing the bank has been adopted by the shareholders 
and approved at a meeting of Melbourne creditors. The 
ee does not seem likely to succeed. Im any case the 

itish depositors and the creditors generally should in- 
sist upon a full inquiry before they agree to it, and 
for that purpose they ought without delay to send out 
competent representatives. The bank has been extend- 
ing itself unduly for years past, and during the wild 
land boom of 1887-9 it engaged in so much rash busi- 
ness that all well-informed observers have since been fear- 
ing it could not weather the storm that was sure to 
fellow. For fully two years it has been in discredit, and 
lately the withdrawals of deposits became such that it was 
evident it must either amalgamate with another institution 
or liquidate. Whether the directors and the managers 
have been guilty of anything more than reckless impradence 
it is too early yet to judge ; but it is at least suspicious that 
at the hencicliont meeting held in Melbourne on the 2nd 
of February—barely two months ago—a dividend was 
declared at the rate of 124 per cent. per annum, The 
failure is the most serious that has ever occurred in the 
colonies. On the last day of the year the bank’s deposits 
exceeded 12 millions sterli 
sterling had been raised in this country, chiefly in Scotland, 
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The bank obtained the British deposits for long periods— 
generally from three to five years—paying about 4} per 
cent. interest. 

The failure of the Commercial Bank of Australia has as 

et not affected the money market as much as might have 
mn expected. Not many acceptances of the Bank are 
held in London, ard the greater number of the British de- 
positors are Scotch. Directly, therefore, it is not thought 
that the consequences will be serious to our market. But 
at the same time there is much anxiety. The suspension is 
another severe blow to the practice of lodging deposits with 
banks for long periods at high rates of interest, and it is 
feared that depositors everywhere may become frightened, 
and that many other banks may be weakened by with- 
drawals. For the moment the payment of the interest on 
the National Debt is increasing the supply of loanable 
capital; but it is to be borne in mind that a number of 
issues are about to be brought out here, while in Germany 
the Imperial and the Prussian Governments are borrowing 
a combined aggregate of 15 millions sterling. Above all, 
the currency crisis in the United States still continues. 

The price of silver has fluctuated during the week, about 
38d. per ounce. The India Council still refuses to sell its 
drafts below 18. 22d. per rupee, and is thus keeping up 
exchange. On Wednesday it offered for tender sixty lakhs, 
and sold a little over thirty-eight lakhs, or somewhat less 
than two-thirds of the amount offered. Nearly the whole 
of the sales were in telegraphic transfers, which are payable 
immediately, whereas bills are not paid for about three 
weeks. As long as the Council acts thus the price of silver 
is likely to be maintained, for all who have to remit to 
India have either to pay the Council’s price or to send 
out silver. Furthermore, the Presidency Treasuries keep 
locked up large sums to pay for possible sales by the 
Council ; thereby the supply of money in India is reduced. 

The Bank failure has of course checked business upon the 
local Stock Exchange, and it is likely to have an adverse in- 
fluence for a considerable time to come. It has given such a 
shock to credit in Australia that that country will continue 
depressed for a long while yet, and, besides, it is likely to 
induce withdrawals of deposits from other banks, thereby 
prolonging distrust. Bearing all this in mind, and remem- 
bering that the currency crisis in the United States is not 
at an end, it will be well for investors to be very cautious 
how they dispose of their money. 


Naturally, under the circumstances, Australasian bank 
shares have considerably declined during the week. The 
shares of the Bank of Australasia closed on Thursday at 
78}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 6}; 
the Union of Australia closed at 49. a fall of 5 ; the English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartered closed at 9, a fall of 3; 
the London Chartered of Australia closed at 20, a fall 
of 1; the National Bank of Australia closed at 7}, a fall of 
1. Victoria Three and a Half per Cent. bonds likewise 
fell 1, closing on Thursday at 88} after having been as 
low as 87; and Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 
88, a fall of 2. Home Railway stocks have also generally 
declined. London and North-Western closed on Thursday 
at 1683, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 3 ; 
and Great Eastern closed at 853, a fall of 2; but Brighton 
“A” closed at 166, a rise of 14. In the American market 
there has been a general, and in some cases a very marked, 
recovery. ‘Taking first the more speculative securities, 
Erie Preference shares closed on Thursday at 49}, a rise 
of 1}; Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed at 100}, a rise 
of 1; Reading Common shares closed at 12], a rise of 3 ; 
and the First Income bonds closed at 49, a rise of 2. 
Coming next to the dividend-paying shares, Illinois Central 
closed at 104%, a rise of 1}, azd Lake Shor®closed at 134}, 
a rise of as much as 3. In the international market the 
changes have not been great. Greek ’81 bonds closed on 
Thursday at 743, a fall of 4 compared with the preceding 
Thursday, whilst Spanish Fours closed at 673—allowing for 
the interest just paid—a rise of about 1}. 


HUGONICA, 
TS return to Victor Hugo, in the 7ravailleurs de la Mer 
he only instruets us incidentally on English matters. In 


L’ Homme qui rit he more ostentatiously displays his omni- 


science, goes to the foundations of English constitutional 


law, and enlightens his countrymen as to the manners and 
customs of the Revolutionary period and the reign of Queen 
Anne. He takes the erudite and mysterious Ursus for his 
mouthpiece—the benevolent misanthrope who makes a 
friend of his wolf and travels the southern counties in his 
caravan. The interior of the rude conveyance is papered 
with recondite memoranda which might be studied with 
advantage by lawyers, archeologists, historians, and the 
editors of Burke and Debrett. It is difficult to make 
selections from this wonderful romance so as to do justice 
to the writer’s serene self-assurance. He writes as one in- 
spired, and, indeed, he has seldom interested us more deeply. 
We know not where Ursus found his facts, but we select a few 
at random. The peers enjoy the privilege of homicide. A lord 
who murders a man is never prosecuted. Each barony in- 
variably consists of thirteen fiefs and a quarter. It is 
beneath the dignity of a lord to show himself in the streets 
simply cloaked and followed by a couple of footmen. He 
can only take his walks abroad in state, with a great 
retinue of gentlemen attendants. And the veneration for 
rank in the country is so profound that the English even 
address the Almighty as “ Mylord.” Then follow many 
desultory remarks on the fortunes, mansions, &c. of the 
high nobility, under the heading of “ Satisfactions which 
should suffice those who have Nothing.” It would appear 
that Ursus had not only travelled all the English roads, 
but had his entrées everywhere in palaces and castle. There 
is an Earl of Grantham who heads the golden roll with a 
rental of 100,000l., exactly what his Grace of Northumber- 
land, the greatest of English landowners, used to draw till 
the other day from his vast Northern estates. Lord 
Grantham’s place is fixed in the House of Lords between 
the Earl of Jersey and the Earl of Greenwich. We hear 
of Lord Chesterfield’s clock-tower at Bredby (sic), and have 
the hydrography of the pleasure-grounds in such minute 
detail that mention is even made of the number of his 
fountains in a mirror-shaped pond. But “ Hartfield,” be- 
longing to James “Cecill,” is incomparably more magnifi- 
cent, and there is a great bed of brazil-wood in the state 
chamber which bears an inscription suggesting vague recol- 
Jections of the foundation of the Garter and a Countess of 
Salisbury of an earlier creation. It appears that the 
Cavendishes had already been created Dukes of Devonshire, 
and that their mansion in London was Northumberland 
House ; for it is said to have been surmounted by a lion 
which turned the back to the royal palace. Finally, Ursus 
—or Hugo—happily invents names and titles. Lord 
Linneus Chancharlie, Baron Chancharlie and Hunkerville, 
is one of the chief personages in the romance. Being a 
thoroughbred Englishman, as we should gather from his 
style and Christian name, he goes into exile on the fall of 
the Commonwealth, and declines to be tempted back under 
the Restoration. The license of manners and morals under 
the Merry Monarch was extended to titles and precedence. 
The queerly named Chancharlie had a natural son, The 
mother, being a woman of quality, the young David 
Dirry-Moir was necessarily a lord by courtesy. He derived 
the title from a Scotch deer-forest bequeathed him by his 
mother, and frequented by his bird Krag, which scoops out 
its nest with its beak in the trunks of the oak-trees. The 
furtunate youth was very soon promoted to lucrative posts. 
He was oat-distributor to the Royal stables, and super- 
intendent of the stud and training stables kept up by the 
King in the suggestively named Haymarket, We presume 
the horses took their gallops in St. James’s Park. Lord 
David was not only an amateur and patron of the “ boxe,” 
but habitually acted as bottleholder to the prizefighters. In 
the intervals of offering the knee and handling the sponge 
he continually shouted “Strike fair!” which, however, is 
rendered in a footnote as “ Hit hard.” Though a man of 
pleasure, Lord David was essentially a man of business. 
When he backed a pugilist, he trained his protégé person- 
ally, he weighed his meat, doled out his drink, and watched 
his slumbers. He even taught him the dexterous twist of 
the thumb which extracts an eye; from which we learn 
that gouging is of English origin, and was tolerated by the 
laws of the early Ring. No wonder his accomplished lord- 
ship was a popular favourite, and known familiarly in sporting 
cireles to the south of the river by the triply British epithet 
of Tim-Jim Jack. As for the Mephistopheles of the 
romance we are sorry to say he was an Irishman—indeed, 
his patronymic of Barkilphedro leaves little doubt that he 
came from either Kerry or Tipperary, But the Irish 
Champion in the great prize-fight was really a Tipperary 
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man, though it would seem there must have been some 
Italian cross in the descent of Phelem-ghe-Madone. 
Phelem’s Scotch antagonist, though comparatively a boy, 
came up to the scratch covered with laurels. In his last 
battle he had knocked the famous Sixmileswater out of 
time with broken ribs and both eyes gouged. But perhaps 
the most audacious flight of imaginative genius is making 
two grave doctors of divinity, one the nephew of an Arch- 
bishop and the other a Fellow of All Souls, forget their 
dignity in the magnitude of their bets and dance excitedly 
behind the combatants, cheering their flagging spirits. 
Possibly Hugo in his dramatic description of our manners 
never felt much more sure of his ground. It has been 
plausibly suggested to us by a student of recondite his- 
torical lore that, in taking a political squib aw sérieux, 
he stumbled on his mare’s nest. A certain David Dam- 
maree was found guilty of high treason for participat- 
ing in the wrecking of the meeting-houses during the 
Sacheverell riots. A crown witness, of the name of Ossel, 

ve the following evidence :—*I went to Westminster 

all with some neighbours, and went into Oliver's coffee- 
house, where I staid some time, and afterwards saw her 
Majesty return through the Park to St. James’s. There 
were several ayes dispersed about a prize fighting. I 
thought they had been the common papers which are dis- 
persed about such fights; but I found it was about a prize 
fight between Sacheverell and Hoadly.” If Hugo chanced 
to get hold of one of these broadsheets we have at once the 
probable origin of the myth. 

In the beginning of the third volume he lays down the 
golden rule for Frenchmen that they had better avoid the 
pronunciation of English names. Just before he has pointed 
the moral by indicating the pronunciation of Southwark ; 
it used to be Soudric, now it is Sousouork. Southwark was 
the scene of that remarkable exhibition of the survival of 
Saxon manners, when the laughing man was arrested by that 
strange official the wapentake. It is consolatory to know 
that, under the aristocratic régime of the privileged, so 
many solemn formalities went to the collaring of a vagrant. 
No less interesting is the detailed narrative of a “ goal” 
delivery. Then William, Baron Cowper, Lord Chancellor, 
apparently of his own initiative, on the strength of a 
tortured criminal’s confession, and without form of legal 
process, places the released prisoner in possession of the 
titles and estates of the defunct Lord Chancharlie. It was 
a short and summary method of doing justice to a long-lost 
heir. All the same, Gwynplaine is only reintegrated con- 
ditionally, and is kept in close confinement, till he sub- 
scribes to the royal conditions. He is under lock and key 
in subterraneous suites of apartments in his own suburban 
residence at Windsor, which is something between the 
sumptuous Parisian petite maison of the time and a palace 


of the Arabian Nights. We fancied that the members of 


the English Legislature had always been professedly free ; 
but Gwynplaine is brought up from Windsor to take the 
oath at Westminster, in one of the royal carriages and in 
charge of a mounted escort of honour. The fact is, Queen 
Anne means to marry him to her half-sister, so in the case 
of the new peer she stretches her prerogative till things 
are finally settled to her satisfaction. Neither the Chancellor 
nor any member of the Opposition makes an objection. We 

over the solemnities of the tedious reception, which did 
not deter the peers from mustering in their full strength. 
All the notorieties of the day, and many others unknown to 
fame or history, are sketched and grouped with incongruous 
infelicity. Minors of any age were then eligible to sit and 
vote in that august assembly; and Lord Dorset, a fresh- 
faced schoolboy of twelve, when he rises to ridicule the 
ennobled mountebank, is approved by a pair of amiable 
Welsh bishops. In the next and last scene of the comedy 
we have Lord David Dirry-Moir chivalrously taking up the 
glove for the half-brother who had supplanted him, and 
challenging all and sundry of his fashionable compeers. 
Apparently nothing could be more liberal than the con- 
ditions of single combat as then permissible in England. 
These gay young courtiers are harmoniously inconsistent 
and unconventional in the choice of weapons, The un- 
imaginative Burlington elects for the pistol and the prosaic 
Rockingham appropriates the sword. Lord Thanet, as 


aman of Kent, makes choice of the claymore. “ Escrick,” 
who has evidently a taste for feudal archeology, goes 
in for the heavy mace and the poniard, Holder- 


“ness, who had poe come home from the grand 
‘tour, prefers to fig 


ht Carsican-fashion, with a couple of 


knives, and stripped to the waist; but the Duke Ralph is 
the most generous and gallant of all. The Duke proposes 
to meet Lord David on his own particular ground of the 
“boxe,” adding the delicate flattery “C’est plus noble.” 
After that the scene of the mutual recognition of the 
brothers, though agreeably burlesqued, seems almost bathos. 
The grateful Gwynplaine steps forward to thank his high- 
spirited champion, and takes nothing by the motion but a 
slap in the face. ‘“ You have insulted my mother!” says 
Lord David in a burst of French sentiment; and then he 
adds, with French logic and esprit, “ Fighting is only 
— between equals.” What can be more equal than 

rotherhood ? ergo, we can have it out to the death with 
easy consciences and perfect propriety. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


N°? one can pretend to like being in a gallery closely 
papered with more than six hundred water-colours of 
which it is flattery to say that at least half are bad. As 
long as Academies and Institutes exist on their present 
lines, people must hunt through a hundred things they 
detest in order to find the five they might like hung to the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Asa whole, water-colours 
are less sincere and less robust than oils; they make up for 
it by style, by something light, graceful, or amusing in the 
convention. Hence their delicacy is easily made weakness, 
their brightness insincerity, and their finish spottiness. As 
a rule, they are smaller than oils, yet quite as full of 
detail and incident. Hence any given space closely packed 
with them seems more cut up than when filled with 
oils. For this reason only the exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colour is perhaps more 
distressing to the visitor than the Academy itself. It 
seems incomprehensible that those few painters and lay 
men who really believe in beauty should look at such 
a sight as the walls of most galleries and receive no im- 
pression of disgust. The extremes of discord, distraction 
of attention, and glaring piebaldness are reached in shows 
that sometimes contain the works of men whose art is a 
continual protest against the horrors of such qualities. 
Surely this is not purism; we may be quite ready to affront 
the natural ugliness of the world, and yet unwilling to be 
cooped up between four walls with artificial patterns of 
bewildering complexity. One is lured into these haunts 
with hopes of the soothing cup of art, and when it is quaffed 
behold it is fiery poison. One may drink swipes, but not 
when it is offered as audit ale. In spite of all this, the 
Royal Institute contains a great deal of the good work of 
the day, and some of its members have appeared to good 
advantage in one-man shows. Mr. F. Brangwyn’s “ Puerta 
de Passages ” (66), as the strongest colour in the show, best 
resists the environment of small work. The powerful 
blue of sky and water permits the shadowed buildings to 
appear rich in colour without compromise of the main dis- 
tinction of tone. Mr. Cyrus Johnson’s pseudo-triptych in 
landscape, “ Evening” (50), which surely we have seen 
before, is elegant in composition, and of a general tone both 
agreeable and natural. There is a touch of Corot in the 
way nature has been looked at, and the method of painting 
on canvas produces a vibrating quality which by no means 
detracts from the resemblance. “Ebb Water” (234) 
shows none of the impertinences of colour one sometimes 
resents in Mr. H. Macallum’s work; it is an excellent 
coast-marine based on a scheme of very clear bright greys. 
Mr. R. B. Nisbet sends work painted in a convention of 
considerable breadth and solemnity of colour, as “ Harrow- 
ing” (570) and “ A Moonlit Moorland” (524). A pleasant 
tranquillity of effect and an atmospheric truthfulness of 
colour may be found in much of the work. As examples, 
we may quote Mr. J. H. V. Fisher's “ February After- 
noon” (401) and Mr. A. G. Bell's “ Old Norman Bridge ” 
(428). We noted, also, Mr. Ernest Parton's elegant sketch, 
“A Little Nook” (341); a fresh note of colour, “ A Silvery 
Morning—Venice” (323), by Mr. G. Wetherbee; “ A 
Showery Day ” (63), by Mr. Claude Hayes, and “ Spring ” 
(169), by Mr. J. Aumonier, both in high, bright, and fresh 
schemes of colour. Mr. 'T. Austen Brown's colour has more 
meaning than usual, and Mr. Huson and one or two more 
are up to, if not beyond, their usual mark. Other con- 
tributors of merit are Messrs. Walter Langley, E. J. 
Gregory, E. Bale, W. L. Wyllie, J. W. Whymper, E, 
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Hargitt, E. B. Robinson, as well as many more whom we 
have not room to mention. 

Sir Noel Paton's “ De Profundis,” now on view at Messrs. 
Graves & Co., Pa!] Mall, is an absolutely silly picture to our 
mind, and too weak to be the repulsive illustration of its 
subject that it may appear to some people. It is set forth 
as ‘a sublime picture,” and “ beautiful Devotional Picture,” 
and in the show-room it is invested with the glamour of the 
darkened chamber, the chimney-light, the velvet hangings, 
and the reverent inspection through a magnifying-glass as 
large asa gong. It is a consolation to reflect that it must 
share these honours with “ Nana,” a work which also ap- 
pealed to the public through interests more potent than 
painting. In the solemnity of the darkened room a voice 
remarked in our hearing, “ Ah, this is not one of those 
daubs they call impressionism.” Certainly some impres- 
sionist work is as bad as it can be; but there 
are depths below depths, and nothing worthy of the semi- 
artistic name of daub could descend to this level of cheap 
idea and commonplace vulgarity of execution. Impres- 
sionism is too thick a stick to beat such a sorry dog with. 
Rather take any respectable art of the bad epoch. The 
treatment Mr. Frith gave to his ideal of ordinary illustration 
was ten times more artistic than this, and at least quite as 
“religious.” But for the halo, the wings, the time-honoured 
costume, the rocky steps that mean Faith, and what not, 
who would tolerate the wooden heads, the hard eyebrows, 
the ropy hair, the woolly rocks, the trivial drapery, the false 
lighting, and all the futile labour of a mean touch in “ De 
Profundis”? Conventional symbols of religious faith many 
hundreds of years old automatically compel recognition from 
the Christian. Apart from these, the picture is without 
art, invention, imagination, or even cheap cleverness. One 
is bound to protest against such work ; it excuses the utmost 
virulence of the blaspheming critic. But alas! he has made 
criticism flat and vituperation pointless. 

In past years we have dealt very fully with the bad side 
of many dealers’ shows. There is no need to do more than 
recal] the love of their customers for mechanical neatness, 
injudicious elaboration, colour unwelded by atmospheric or 
decorative bond, and conventions adopted only when they 
have become rancid. The dealer's artist injures his model 
always in the same spirit—timidity. In the hands of the 
artistic, unconscious imitator boldness may become brutality 
orsimplicity emptiness. Simplicity, the highest of qualities, 
is attended by an evil spirit—baldness; but this parasite 
rarely finds his pabulum in England. All qualities ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to a polished spottiness in 
English dealers’ shows. We must admit, however, that 
things are scarcely as bad as they were at Mr. Maclean’s 
and at Messrs. Tooth’s. We are glad to see less of the imi- 
tators of Fortuny, who was, in his dangerous way, 
inimitable. His papillotage of lights and colours, in 
the hands of the imitator, became a horrible spottiness, 
destructive of the very vivacity it was invented to 
secure. The most artistic work at Messrs. Tooth’s comes 
from Dagnan-Bouveret. Two sketches of his favourite 
Brittany subjects are full of wonderful character and an 
original feeling for what is essential to his idea. Whatever 
some may think of the dryness of certain of his large pic- 
tures, artists of all schools will agree to admire these little 
pictures, “ Le Pardon” (160) aud “ Un Pardon” (166). 
Alma Tadema, Blommers, H. Moore, E. Lambinet, T. de 
Bock, E. Duez, and E. Damoye are the names represented 
by the best work. Messrs, P. Graham, D. Farquharson, 
V. Binet, J. B. Burgess, D. Murray, W. Bouguereau, and 
Mme. Rosa Bonheur also exhibit. The show also includes 
seventy-six characteristic sketches by Mr. John White illus- 
trating “ Wayside and Shore in the West Country.” 

At Mr. Maclean’s we saw nothing quite up to the level 
of Dagnan-Bouveret’s sketches ; nothing, at heed so lively, 
so interesting, and so evidently free from all thought of 
what might sell. A considerable number of foreign pictures 
hang on the walls, but they belong chiefly to the sort of 
work that appeals to a second-rate taste for smoothness of 
surface and brightness of colour. Amongst the English 
work we admired Mr. Clausen’s “ Young Haymakers, Hol- 
land,” for its agreeable colouring; Mr. E. Ellis’s “ Off the 
Yorkshire Coast,” for a certain romantic boldness of treat- 
ment; and Mr. H. Moore’s “ Breezy Day in the Channel,” 
for his usual qualities of fresh colour and broad liquid 
handling of water. 


DERELICTS. 


NE of the unsuspected dangers of the sea is that which 
arises from the risk of collision with derelict ships.. 
The North Atlantic is the home of these ocean pariahs ; but 
they are met occasionally in the South Pacific and else- 
where, in the shape of vessels which have been abandoned 
on fire whilst carrying coals from England to San Franciseo,, 
or one of the way ports. This last kind of derelict has 
generally a short life, like the Hénresfeld. Usually she is 
built of iron, and, after drifting an aimless wanderer on the 
face of the waters for two or three months, to the great 
danger of passers-by, the coal begins to burn itself out, and 
the ship to settle down. The Ada Jredale was an excep- 
tion. She was abandoned on fire nineteen hundred miles 
west of the Marquesas, on October 15, 1876, and though 
she was towed into Tahiti by a French man-of-war in June- 
1877, the coal kept burning until May 1878. The class of 
derelicts found in the North Atlantic is of quite another 
kind. It is made up of timber ships, which have come to. 
that last sad pass from a higher state, and which are- 
abandoned water logged, after a heavy gale that starts the 
rotten planks of the hull, and sometimes causes rifts sug- 
gestive of the uncanny vessel in the Ancient Mariner. The 
contemplation of the life and death of these old ships (they 
are almost invariably of wood) affords a good lesson on the 
instability of mundane glory. Thirty years or more 
ago they were ocean greyhounds, and did “ crack ” 
from China with the new season’s tea, or from Melbourne: 
with the new clip of wool; and their performances would 
not discredit the reputation of the most modern four- or 
five-masted iron barque. But their day is over, and they 
have gone down hill (when they have not gone down into 
the water) until they have reached the last resource of a 
worn-out hulk—the carrying of timber under the Nor- 
wegian flag from the North American ports. Even for 
this they become unfit ultimately, and those few that 
manage to drag their weary limbs into the haven are 
broken up for timber and fetch about as much money as 
wculd purchase a decent pony and trap. It is a commom 
practice to throw away an orange after one has squeezed 
all the juice out of it. But it is only the lucky ones that. 
die at home. The majority die defying the two enemies, 
wind and wave, which they have so often vanquished 
before. 

It is astonishing for how long a time these derelicts wil? 
occasionally carry on the unequal war with the elements— 
for unequal it is, because a waterlogged ship is unmanage- 
able even with a crew on board. As evidence let us take 
the case of the three-masted schooner, W. LZ. White. She 
was abandoned, waterlogged, on March 13th, 1888 (the 
date of the great American blizzard), eighty miles from 
New York. On January 23rd of the following year she 
went ashore near the Hebrides, after traversing alone a 
distance of more than five thousand miles, and after be- 
ing reported by at least forty-five different ships—to say 
nothing of others that passed close to her in dark or 
dirty weather. May found her in the region of the 
Gulf Stream, and from that month to the end of 
October she drifted in and out of this current, which 
sets north-east, and the Labrador current, which sets 
north-west. Another remarkable voyage was made three 
years earlier by the large schooner J'wenty-One Friends. 
She was first met after being abandoned in March 1885, 
160 miles from Chesapeake Bay, Four months later she 
was 2,000 miles away in an east-north-east direction. 
Thence she drifted towards the Spanish coast, and was last. 
sighted near Cape Finisterre, after she was 
abandoned. In November 1888 the Zthel M. Davis and 
the David W. Hunt were abandoned in the same gale in 
35° N. 71° W. ‘The former was last reported in December 
1889, after having drifted 4,400 miles in 370 days, and the 
latter in the previous month, after having drifted 4,800 
miles in 347 days, and being reported by forty-one passing 
ships. The United States Hydrographic Office, which keeps as 
complete a list as possible of such “ie 64 for the benefit of 
mariners who desire to shun them, just published a 
Wreck Chart, and tells us of the Wyer @. Sargent, which 
was abandoned in March 1891, off the American coast, 
and after drifting first to a point about six hundred 
miles north-west of the Azores, found her way to a spot 
near Bermuda, where she was met with a few months 
ago. She is still “ tramping” the ocean, like the Vavarch, 
the Garibaldi, the Petit Bourgeois, the Star of India, 
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and the Lakefield, which we are informed lie almost in 
a right line from 37° N. 40° W. to 42° N. 25° W. 
The Vincenzo Perotta might also have been taking a voyage 
on her own account had not the U.S. warship Yantic 
been sent out in April 1889 to find and burn her. She 
was abandoned in September 1887 in 36° N. 54° W., and 
on February 23rd, 1889, was , looking as fresh as 
ever, a few miles off Watling’s Island. The Laboramus 
and the Stormy Petrel wandered each for six months up and 
down the Atlantic, the one in 1880 and the other in 1886. 
The Jda Francis drifted about the Caribbean Sea for ten 
months, found her own way out, and finally went ashore on 
the island of Abaco, which, like Watling’s Island, is one of 
the Bahamas. The barque Ulster was more than a twelve- 
month adrift, and came ashore in the end on one of the 
islands of the north of Scotland. Only the other day the 
newspapers told us of another derelict, name unknown, 
which had been seen drifting off the shore in this same 
quarter. Vessels outward and homeward bound from and 
to our own ports are sometimes in danger of running 
foul of these maritime maniacs—as witness the case of 
the Agenoria, which was for a long time a menace. 
As indicating the set of the waters round our northern 
shores from the Atlantic into the German Ocean, this 
case is particularly interesting. The Agenoria was passed 
derelict, off the west coast of Ireland, one day in the 
month of July. Two months later she was reported 
off Cape Wrath, and in December went ashore near 
Hartlepool. It behoves the master mariner to keep a 
sharp look-out for these derelicts. Many vessels are 
known to have run into them, and doubtless many more 
have done the same, and have not survived to tell of it. 
The steamship Cuban struck a derelict once, and, though 
she did not founder, she was greatly damaged. A smaller 
and less strongly built vessel might very easily sink 
after cutting, as she did, thirteen feet into such a dead 
weight. The Joseph Baymore, in 1887, had to be abandoned ; 
the steamer Dubbeldam, in 1891, had to put back to repair 
the damage she received, &c. &c. Altogether thirty-eight 
collisions with derelicts are reported as having occurred 
during the five years comprised in the chart before us, or 
-an average of nearly eight per year. Possibly the Naronic 
went down after striking one. 

As a rule, the sailors on a derelict ship are promptly 
rescued, because the Atlantic is a busy ocean thoroughfare. 
It sometimes happens, however, that no vessel heaves in 
sight for a week or a fortnight after, and the unfortunate 
seamen (the decks being flush with the water) are compelled 
to make dives into the cabin for scraps of food, or, if this is 
impracticable, have to endure the slow torture of starvation, 
up in the rigging if the waves are breaking over, or on the 
deck-house or forecastle if the weather has moderated. It 
is not an enviable position at the best, and Mr. Clark 
Russell’s pen is not equal to describing its horrors at the 
worst. The recent case of the crew of the Thekla will be 
fresh in the minds of all. But cannibalism at sea is no new 
thing. It crops up now and again in all waters under such 
circumstances as those we have been describing, or under 
slightly different c&cumstances. A case very similar to that 
of the 7hekla—only, if anything, more revolting—was that 
of the Caledonian, which became waterlogged and un- 
manageable in a hurricane, and drifted for thirteen days 
with her cabins and provisions under water. During these 
thirteen days some members of the crew had to furnish food 
for the rest. The rescue of the remainder was effected by 
the mate of a Russian ship, who in a heavy sea went in a 
boat by himself to the doomed Caledonian and took off the 
hands. He was afterwards presented with a ship called 
the British Gratitude for his bravery. 

In February last, we learn from the United States Wreck 
Chart of the North Atlantic, there were no fewer than 
forty-five derelict vessels in that ocean, and more than half 
of them were in the track of the Transatlantic liners. 


THEATRES. 


E Babble Shop, Mr. Edward Rose’s burlesque of The 
Bauble Shop, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's preposterous 
play now running at the Criterion Theatre, is almost neces- 
sarily a travesty rather of the acting than of the play itself, 
since what is practically a burlesque, however unentertain- 
ing, rarely lends itself to the purposes of parody, From 


this point of view The Babble Shop, produced at the Trafalgar 
Square Theatre last week, is a diverting specimen of its 
class. If there is but little that will bear close examination 
in the many humorous sallies attempted by the author, the 
business is in parts extremely droll ; the imitations, in three 
cases at least, are as skilful as they are free from anything 
approaching to bad taste; and the music and dancing are 
each excellent in their way. “ Lowther Arcadia” natu- 
rally suggests itself as the scene, and the reminiscence of 
Caleb Plummer is so strong in the original that the 
temptation to reproduce the old toymaker here is beyond 
human resistance, and burlesque-writers are no less human 
than even Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's Cabinet Ministers. 
Without wishing to institute any comparison between the 
two works, it is not a little curious that creatures of the 
doll kind should occupy so prominent a position both in 
this production and in the last previous burlesque on the 
London stage, Mr. Brookfield’s admirable The Poet and 
the Puppets. Mr. Arthur Playfair's imitation of Mr. 
Wyndbam was generally excellent, but unequal. In the 
use of the higher notes of the voice Mr. Wyndham was 
burlesqued out of recognition. In the lower notes the re- 
production was perfect, and, though its standard was rather 
that of portraiture than caricature, the result was delight- 
fully ludicrous. In the matter of gesture the copyist was 
less happy, principally because some of the most striking and 
most generally familiar of the model's attitudes were left 
alone. Mr. E. W. Garden’s Stodge was a capital travesty 
of Mr. Valentine’s inexorably malignant manner, and was 
not less remarkable for the actor’s judicious reticence where 
the inducement to exaggeration was well-nigh irresistible. 
We all know Mr. Cyril Maude’s accomplishments in comedy. 
If his efforts in parodying the artificial mannerisms of Mr. 
C. W. Somerset are on a lower level of dignity, his skill 
and humour are no less obvious. Mr. Mark Kinghorne’s 
W. Sykes, Esq., would have been more effective if its pur- 
pose and meaning had been clearer ; and Miss Helen Leyton 
did good work as a mechanical doll. Messrs. John Crook, 
Arthur E. Godfrey, and Lionel Monckton supplied light, 
tuneful, and appropriate music; and the representation was 
made pleasanter by some dainty dancing by Miss Grace 
Huntley, Miss Lizzie Ruggles, and others. If the little play 
is not very brilliant, it is sufliciently amusing for the 
moment, and “there's no offence in’t.” 

Any rumours to the effect that Messrs, Sims and 
Buchanan were going to desert their own joint traditions 
and those of the Adelphi, in departing from the old line of 
hackneyed melodrama in the new production, Zhe Black 
Domino, were clearly without foundation, unless, as seems 
to be the impression in some quarters, the substitution of a 
pusillanimous patrician cad for the usual blatant, persecuted 
epitome of all the virtues generally used as a melodramatic 
hero may be regarded as raising the dramatic standard of 
the work. If Lord Dashwood has a bad quarter of an 
hour, he thoroughly deserves it and more also. The pos- 
session of a beautiful wife does not sutlice to keep bim 
from a half-hearted dalliance with an old mistress, whom 
he is not man enough, or at least has not decision of 
character enough, either to retain or reject. Mr. Charles 
Glenney worked manfully to import some little virility into 
the part, but failed to achieve the impossible. The hero's 
marriage involves the enmity of Captain Greville, his friend, 
who induces him to commit a forgery, and uses his intrigue 
with Belle Hamilton to further certain aims with regard 
to Lady Dashwood. Dashwood's interview with his mis- 
tress is to be the occasion of their bi i off; but 
Greville so arranges matters that Lady Dashwood shall be 
present and believe that the intrigue is still goingon. This 
takes place at a ball at Covent Garden, and provides the 
oceasion for a gorgeous and lively scene, at the end of 
which Lady Dashwood is carried off to Greville’s rooms 
and detained there by force. Lady Windermere’s Fan 
and other similar works are drawn upon for the idea of 
the lady's escape here, Lord Dashwood breaking in with 
the expectation of finding his wife, but only happen- 
ing u the mistress. This singularly unworthy, and 
ind uninteresting, hero is finally rescued from his 
difficulties by the refusal of his father to repudiate the 
forged signature to a bill for 15,000/., by the interposi- 
tion of a vacuously generous friend with the money, by 
the suicide, arranged with an impudent disregard of proba- 
bility in matters of detail, of Belle Hamilton, and, finally, 
the winning of a sum of money by betting. It is 
needless to say how much of this, or how much else in the 
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play, is of the most hackneyed conventionality, and, in 
of the paltry viciousness of the hero, it would be useless 
to refer to the absolutely flabby handling of the material. 
Mr. W. L. Abingdon as the villain, Mr. W. Dennis as the 
old Earl, and Miss Evelyn Millard as the ill-used wife, all 
did excellent work of its kind. A special word of praise 
must be reserved for Miss Bessie Hatton for her earnest, 
unaffected, and girlish rendering of an innocent younger 
sister of the peccant Belle Hamilton. 

The Gatti influence is again apparent at the Vaudeville, 
where Uncle John was produced on the evening of Easter 
Monday. This “new and original play” is by Messrs. Sims 
and Cecil Raleigh. The authors do well not to classify it, 
an omission we do not propose to supply. Rumour had it 
that the new work was to be a comedy ; but whatever else 
it may be, it is not that. A rich contractor, middle-aged 
of course, a young girl with an aristocratic but unprincipled 
father of gambling proclivities, are familiar characters 
enough. The girl's former lover, Arthur Hastings, has left 
her without a word, having been compelled to leave the 
country on account of dishonourable practices at cards. 
His disgrace has been kept from her, and after she has 
married the contractor John Bryce, to save her father 
from an eternally impending ruin, and with the honest 
hope that her esteem may deepen into love, she receives 
him, under his new title of Lord Kingsford, as an honour- 
able man and a gentleman. A most paltry little conspiracy 
of slander, which could not exist for half an hour off the 
stage without the explanatory word necessary to kill it, 
shows the authors in their dire distress to expand 
material flimsy enough for two acts into three, and gives 
Kingsford an opportunity of laying siege to the fidelity 
of the young wife. Even admitting that the misunder- 
standing between husband and wife could have had more 
than a momentary existence, nothing can be urged in 
defence of a third act. All three acts are, in fact, unnecessary, 
and it may be further hinted that even men who have not 
basely deserted their still living wives in America are not 
justified in debauching their friends’ wives. But an excess 
of villainy is no crime in a villain; and the Vaudeville is 
now so close to the Adelphi, in more senses than one, that 
there is smal] room for surprise if the element of melodrama 
occasionally crops up. Whatever measure of approval may 
have been bestowed upon the play was due almost entirely 
to the delightfully fresh, natural, and sympathetic acting of 
Mr. Charles Groves as John Bryce. Miss Norreys has 
improved to the extent of having dropped some growing 
mannerisms, and plays the heroine with some tender grace ; 
Mr. H. Reeves Smith gives a distinctly humorous touch of 
his own to the character of a parasitical snob; Mr. E. W. 
Gardiner acts the villain with praiseworthy judgment ; Miss 
Sophie Larkin is Miss Sophie Larkin once again in a part 
she has played hundreds of times before, and Miss Annie 
Hughes again displays certain piquant qualities in another 
part to which she, also, is no stranger. Some clever lines 
and a good deal of ingenuity of construction induce a 
regret that they have been expended upon a less worthy 
object than their merits entitle them to. 


THE EASTER VOLUNTEER MAN(®UVRES. 


HE question whether the annual gatherings of the 

different Volunteer brigades of the metropolis at 
Easter-time are of any serious practical value is one which 
is diseussed, and rightly discussed, every year. But few of 
those, however, who discuss it have the capacity or the 
necessary experience to enable them to measure with im- 
partiality the value of the arguments brought forward to 
support the various views advanced. In truth, the subject 
is complicated in many ways and from many causes; but 
chiefly by the fact that in order to teach your Volunteer 
you must first catch him, and when you have caught him 
once, you must make things pleasant enough to induce him 
to come and be caught next time again. But this con- 
sideration by no means exhausts the difficulty. For, if you 
merely give him a jolly holiday by the seaside, so as to 
enable him to swagger up and down a marine parade in 
uniform, wholly or partially at Government expense, he will 
by no means say “ Thank you.” He wants to play the game 
of soldiering in earnest. He likes to let off his rifle at an 
enemy that he can see. He is proud when his section 
commander wakes the section off good volleys with 


Nigga sights. Bis is elated when an umpire orders 
is enemy to retire i ndent when 
that fate befalls him. 

If the weather and the locality are suitable, the 
Easter arrangements fulfil the average Volunteer’s desires 


completely. But there are many men, both inside and out- - 


side the force, who are dissatisfied with the training given 
during these three or four days. And no doubt a great 
impulse has been given to the expression of this opinion by 
the success which has attended the collecting of other Volun- 
teer brigades at Aldershot in August, and by the sound- 
ness of the training which they have received there. There 
has been, therefore, a strong outcry for the complete aboli- 
tion of Easter manceuvres, and the substitution for them of 
a week under canvas in the late summer at a military 
centre. Now we may take it that, if the same num- 
bers, or approximately the same numbers, could be in- 
duced to take part in the latter, as in the former, 
there could be no doubt on the subject. But, unfor- 
tunately, that is exactly where the first difficulty comes 
in. The majority of the Volunteers composing many of our 
London battalions, however keen and enthusiastic they may 
be, are absolutely unable to leave their employment during 


any given week ; whereas at Easter-time Saturday is the | 
But it may be. 
reasoned that what one brigade can do another can do... 
That is the argument of the ignorant doctrinaire, un- - 


only day which is not already a holiday. 


acquainted with the true composition of the Volunteer 
force. An artisan or a labourer who leaves his employment 
for a week suffers only the pecuniary loss arising from the 
fact that he receives no wages during that time—a loss for 
which he obtains partial compensation in the form of pay 
and rations. But ifa clerk in a bank or City office absents 
himself without leave, he finds on his return that his place 
has been filled, and that his employment is gone; nay more, 
that it will be difficult to find employment again. In 
answer to this we are told that the employers are un- 
patriotic. 
must be recollected that the business has to be done, and 


that in any given week a proper proportion of clerks must. . 


be there to do it. Again, the average clerk gets a holiday 
of ten days or a fortnight only in the summer. 
cases he rightly wishes to spend this with his parents, or, 
if married, with his wifeand children. And who can blame 
him 

These things being so, it is clear that, if the authorities. 
came to a decision to abandon the Easter manceuvres, and 
to substitute for them a week’s camp at Aldershot, two or 
three of the best brigades would be only represented by 
small numbers. It does not necessarily follow that the de- 
cision would therefore be wrong; but, before it was taken, 
it would have to be shown that the counterbalancing ad- 
vantages would be very great. This leads us at once to 
consider whether we could not, before abandoning the 
present practice, so far modify it as to improve its value 
as a means of training. But let us first have some kind 
of idea of the sort of training which we are aiming at. 


mt. 


It may be so, and in many cases it is so. But it | 


In many | 


Considering for the moment only questions of field train- . 


ing, whom are we going to train! Is it to be the rank 
and file, or the section leaders, or the company officers, 
or the battalion commanders, or the acting volunteer briga- 
diers{ Or is it to be all of these? The answer seems to be 
that it should most certainly, if possible, be all of these, but 
that under no circumstances should the higher ranks receive 
training at the expense of the lower ranks. Now that is. 
the very thing which seems to have occurred to some extent 
this year in more than one brigade. There were instances. 
where Volunteer colonels, put in charge of small provisional. 


brigades, gave conspicuous illustration of how those units. . 


should not be handled under the conditions of the general 
and special ideas. Those colonels had the advantage of being 
informed, with the delicate courtesy usual in chief umpires, 
of the faults that they had committed, and the critique was- 
probably heard by most of the mounted officers present on 
the field. But the junior officers had a type put before 
them essentially wrong in conception and execution—a type 
which they will carry in their minds for years to come. It 
is true that neither the rank and file nor the section leaders 
are affected by this particular kind of blundering. Provided 
each battalion is properly handled, they can learn their 
work in a satisfactory manner. But has a Volunteer 
brigadier either the knowledge or the prestige to enable 
him to correct the handling of the battalions in his command ¢ 


It would certainly not conduce to the smooth working of , 
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=— 
his command if he were to interfere with a brother colonel 
in this way. Therefore the first practical conclusion is that 
the staff of the brigade ought to be increased during the 
mancuvres by two regular colonels acting as sub-brigadi 
and bringing their own staffs. 

The most important complaint that has been made is, 
that in the hurry of the sham fight no time is given to the 
umpires to correct mistakes, or even to point them out. 
One obvious way out of this difficulty is to avoid sham fights 

ther, and to carry out in their place carefully planned 
and deliberately conducted operations against a marked 
enemy—operations in which long pauses might be arranged 
so as to enable all errors to be put right and explanations 
to be given. The objection to this is stated to be the fact 
that the absence of a real enemy will make the manceuvres 
dull to the rank and file, and that they will not turn up 
the following year. There is, no doubt, some force in this 
objection. But if care were taken that during the pauses 
in the operations explanations of the situation were given 
to company and section commanders in the hearing of the 
men, the interest so created would go far to induce them to 
attend on future occasions. Perhaps a compromise might 
be arrived at by exercising against a real enemy on the 
last day of the maneuvres only. But, however this may 
be, the object to aim at is not to exercise the officers com- 
manding brigades, but those under them. The fights, 
therefore, should be much more “got up” things by the 
senior officers on both sides, the chief object being so to 
arrange matters that a correct picture of the best battle 
formations suitable to the ground was presented to the eyes 
of the Volunteers, and was also thoroughly explained to 
them. 

We are aware that one great difficulty in carrying out 
these suggestions is the fact that the brigade staffs are 
already overworked, and that they have little time to make 
the elaborate arrangements n for the success of 
such a scheme. The truth is that some of these brigades 
are of the strength of divisions, and the numbers of the 
staff are, for the p of the Easter manceuvres, quite 
inadequate. We feel sure that on these or similar lines a 
considerably greater amount of useful training can be derived 
from these outings than is at present the case. It may be 
that they may be finally abandoned. But it should be made 
perfectly certain that any substitute proposed to be adopted 
will be an improvement, and also that the very most has 
been made of the capabilities of Easter-time for the training 
of certain classes of Volunteers, before such a step is taken. 


“AND IT’S VOTES, VOTES, VOTES.” 
1. 
vote! vote! 
In silence, dissembling and shame. 

Vote! vote! vote! 
Till Ireland bursts into a flame. 
Vote that dynamite, boycott, and greed 
Are but blessings in disguise, 
The gospel of plunder a sacred creed, 
And the Ten Commandments lies. 


Vote! vote! vote! 
That all which your leader taught 
In manhood and youth, in vigour and truth, 
Tn dotage he finds is naught. 
Naught is property, commerce, and trade, 
Education, or learning, or sense ; 
By promise of plunder, by ignorance dense, 
Crush loyalty down, and make Fenians obeyed, 
For votes, votes, votes ! 


Vote, traitors, vote ! 
For anarchy, treason, and crime, 
Marching through rapine and ruin who dare 
Member from member this Empire to tear. 
Vote yourselves all a good time, 


1v. 
Vote, robbers, vote ! 
Preaching the gospel of plunder, 
Tenants from landlords, Dissenters from Church ; 
Honesty, loyalty, leave in the lurch, 
Vote them down, trample them under. 


v. 


Vote, fools, vote! 

For the union of hearts; just so ; 

Priest over Protestant, serf over master, 
South ruling Ulster must lead to disaster ; 
Piunge Ireland in blood and in woe. 


vI. 


Vote! vote! vote! 

Traitor, and robber, and fool ! 

A grim old man in Downing Street sate 

Angling for votes of no matter what weight. 

O men! O members! ere yet too late, 

Save yourselves from disgrace and the Empire- 

from fate, 

Or stifle your conscience, and swallow his bait. 

‘ote for the reign of misrule ! 


REVIEWS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS.* 


‘A? first sight these volumes are calculated to strike terror into 
the hearts of English households. If “ English governesses” 
are “ going to take notes,” and publish them, there are few pupils- 
who will not have cause to tremble. The life of the average 
governess is a painfully dull one; she is too seldom regarded as. 
a friend by her employers, and only too frequently treated as an- 
enemy by her pupils. The last state may not be a gracious one, 
but it is according to the natural order of things, and recognizing 
this, we must also admit that, if the governess were to retaliate- 
by publishing an unvarnished record of the school-room as she 
found it, and the household as she saw it, the retribution would 
in many cases be a just one, and, what is more, would give some 
excellent reading. We would recommend where the dynasties 
of governesses have been many and varied, that they should write 
a combined account, each nationality in her own language, and 
that each occupant of the chair of authority in the school-room. 
should hand on the record to her successor. About the date when. 
the school-room is turned into a sitting-room, this collective work. 
might be published, and the proceeds would defray any actions 
for libel which would necessarily be the result of such an enter 
taining volume. 

Miss Chennells, in her preface, at once explains her reasons for 
publishing the account of her five years’ residence at the Court 
of Ismail Pasha, and disarms all criticism. The journal which 
she had bee n in the habit of keeping “soon attracted the notice 
and disapprobation of my pupils”; they disapproved of women 
writing, and they did not like the idea of the barem life being 
described. But Miss Chennells had then no intention of publish- 
ing her notes, and it was not till many years after she had left 
Egypt that she felt herself free to give the public the interesting 
volumes which are now before us. Three of the children she 
helped to educate are dead, and the fourth, Lbrahim, lives in exile 
with his father. Above all, in the last sentence of the pre- 
face, Miss Chennells states the raison d'étre for her book, and it 
is a literal trath, “I have spoken ill of none.” So discreetly 
and carefully has this history been written, that we are almost 
inclined to quarrel at times with the discretion. It is perfectly 
obvious throughout that, if the Englishwoman had to endure 
considerable discomfort, it wes caused by the necessarily differing 
standards of comfort in Western and Eastern ideas, and not 
from lack of personal consideration and kindness in her employers. 
Ismail, the princesses his wives, and the charming young 
princess, Miss Chennells’s special pupil, each and all set an ex- 
ample which might well be copied by Western families. The 
governess obviously made herself respected by all grades within. 
the walls of the harem, and she was the cherished friend and 
companion of her pupils. 

After reading the graphic account of the weary life passed by. 
these women in the harem, it would not be surprising if a much 
less attractive teacher than Miss Chennells had been welcomed. 
Seated all day in rooms darkened by heavy lattices, not necessarily 
against the sun, but for fear that the gardeners at work among the 
flowers should catch a glimpse of those within, taught by rigid 
etiquette that employment of the fingers was beneath the digaity 
of those who were of royal or exalted lineage, wearied out 
with irregular hours, and unamused by the childish amusements. _ 
permitted to their sex, they must have felt the dullest school- 


* Recollections of an Egyptian Princess. By her English {Governes, 
2 vols. ond Blackwood & Sons. 1893. 
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room routine as possessing a charm which has been lacking to 
generations of Western damsels. The broken and discursive con- 
versations in Otto’s Grammar, or the Dialogue Books - -—" 
languages, must have opened u unknown worlds to them. e 
are left in ignorance to 
selected and edited all the most ordinary of European lesson- 
books, The gentleman who is made to say “ Where is my night- 
shirt? Give me my top-boots and my tall hat, my umbrella, 
and my stick, and I will take a walk,” would not com- 
mend himself to a harem school-room, and the “ Polite Con- 
versation” between the sexes must appear to them as very 
far removed from its descriptive title. Miss Chennells frankly 
tells us that her pupil did not love her lessons, though by 
judicious management she was taught to read to herself for 
pleasure, and to enjoy certain books being read aloud to her. 
There are many subjects of interest which Miss Chennells either 
had no opportunity of observing, or for good reasons abstains 
from enlightening a curious world. No allusion is made to the 
politics of the day, nor are we able to learn to what degree the 
princesses interested themselves in such matters, and what 
influence they exercised within that sphere. 
One thing must strike every reader of this history—if there 
were bickerings, heart-burnings, and jealousies within those 
‘weary painted and French bedizened sepulchres, they are not so 
much as alluded to in the narrative. So full and detailed is the 
account given, that we think, had Miss Chennells been an un- 
willing spectator of a state of things which we, with our ideas, 
are apt to think must be an inseparable condition of the social 
state of the women of the harem, she could hardly have avoided 
mentioning it. But we read no such story, even “ between the 
lines.” It is true that she speaks frequently, and gives interest- 
ing examples of the self-restrained and self-respecting reserve, on 
all that concerned their inner life, which distinguished the inter- 
course between the teacher and her pupils; but during the last 
half of her engagement she actually resided within the harem, 
and could not have failed to see and hear all that went on. 
On another subject Miss Chennells is equally reticent. Intimate 
as her relations were with the young princess, she does not tell 
us whether her curiosity was aroused on the difference in 
religious beliefs which existed between them, and which must 
often have had a place in the literature which they perused 
together. We are not told that any restrictions were put on the 
free discussion of such topics between them, and, if such took 
place, the thoughts of one so amiable and intelligent as the 
i seems to have been would have possessed great 
interest. The life of Miss Chennells herself was, of course, a 
constant object-lesson as to the freedom enjoyed by Englishwomen. 
She was privileged to move freely beyond the harem walls, and 
her return with news from the outer world must have been 
hailed with rapture. It is obvious that the lesson was not 
thrown away on those who had the opportunity of watching that 
@ woman could be granted such freedom, and, possessing it, be 
mone the worse for using it. Before the end of these volumes 
Miss Chennells notes a distinct relaxation in the Oriental ideas 
on many of these points. She has instilled into the princess, to 
the horror of her slave attendants, that to be idle is unworthy, 
and that to be without occupation is degrading, and she lives to 
see the young married girl receiving simply and naturally in her 
drawing-room a few male relations. Other changes there were, 
slight and poor in our estimation, but great when measured from 
an Eastern standpoint. Miss Chennells is full of bright hopes 
for this young life, and through it for the regeneration of the 
social condition of the Egyptian women—hopes destined to be 
blighted by the sad and premature death of this child-wife. 
These Recollections are, for obvious reasons, not especially 
adapted for the reading of school-girls, yet we cannot help regret- 
ting that those who are under the school-room yoke, and who 
are painfully learning punctuality, method, and all the other 
disagreeable incidents of that dominion, should be deprived of the 
joy of learning how sorely tried was Miss Chennells in her efforts 
after these virtues. Carriages which were ordered to fetch her 
at noon would come at six in the evening, and when reproved for 
this unpunctuality would arrive at sunrise, and the driver would 
descend from his box and clamour at her door, indignant that 
che was not ready at this unseemly hour. One of these Jehus 
eeceived a well-deserved bastinado, but even after this extreme 
measure there was no material change for the better. As long 
as Miss Chennells was living outside the harem, this was about 
the worst of her inconveniences; but when she took up her 
residence within ite walls, her meals were sometimes anything 
but “regular,” and the mode of serving them made fasting 
almost attractive. In these and other material details the life 
was full of discomforts, but to Miss Chennells there must have 
always been the abiding consolation that she was ministering 


to and enlightening some of the dreariest lives which are passed 
on the surface of the globe. Her reward must have been con- 
stantly before her eyes, and the frank appreciation and kindness 
with which she was treated must have made her feel that the 
good she was able to do was worth the necessary sacrifices of 
personal ease. We can conceive no better sphere of usefulness 
for the Western women than among these women of the East. 
A very moderate amount of education would be a mine of 
wealth to distribute to these listless lives. The simplest of 
kindergarten systems would cause infinite delight, and if tact and 
sympathy were joined to a good education, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the good work which might be wrought out. 

A still greater blessing might be conferred if such women were 
possessed of even an elementary knowledge of nursing and of 
medicine, which arts seem painfully lacking in what passes for 
the medical profession in the East. The most inveterate enemy 
of women doctors in this country must admit that they have a 
legitimate field in regions where a doctor interviews his patient’s 
tongue protruding from an all-enshrouding veil, or questions the 
sufferer standing on the threshold of her door, a thick curtain 
forbidding further progress. We therefore commend this book 
to the reading of those who wish to be well amused, and to those 
who feel they have “a vocation,” and do not mind exile, trying 
climates, and discomfort. The compensations are many, and the 
labourers are as yet few in the field. 


NOVELS.* 


RS. HUNGERFORD is a distinctly amusing author, and 
he would be a cynic indeed who could not bring him- 
self to laugh at some of her books, even if he could not 
laugh with them. Her style is in the historic present rather 
than the storied past—a fault shared with some of the 
best of story-tellers.. But in all her books there is a “ healthy 
absenteeism” of ethical purpose, and we have derived more 
genuine pleasure from them than probably the most earnest 
student has ever obtained from a chapter of Robert Elsmere or 
John Ward, Preacher. Of her latest two novels we prefer Lady 
Verner's Flight. The story, a perfectly simple one, is vividly 
told, and there is no attempt to encrust it with superfluous intri- 
cacy, so tiresome in a straightforward narrative that does not 
require the machinery of mystery. There is some excellent 
characterization ; though the males are all rather alike, after the 
usual distinctions between the bad and beautiful, the ugly and 
good have been taken into consideration. Rhoda, the heroine, 
is married to a bold and beautiful but dastardly baronet, Sir 
Gaston Verner, who, having spent all his wife’s fortune, is 
anxious to get rid of her through the Divorce Court. He beats 
her, and ill-treats her, and quotes Swinburne (first series of 
Poems and Ballads), but in vain; Rhoda cannot be in- 
duced to waive the Seventh Commandment for her hus- 
band’s convenience. Sir Gaston then induces a dissipated peer 
to fall in love with her. Lord Wyvis is an ugly man with 
fine feelings and the wrong sort of education. He falls so 
deeply in love that he promises to leave England, never to return, 
in a way that rejected suitors have a habit of doing (until the 
last few chapters of the story). In spite of an almost super- 
sensitive anxiety for her reputation, Rhoda leaves her husband 
just when her lover flies the country. This ill-advised pro- 
ceeding leads society—the society that gets it so hard from 
the novelist—to conclude that Rhoda has eloped. But the 
gentle and intelligent reader is never in a moment’s doubt as to 
Rhoda's virtue. Having no visible means of subsistence, she goes 
out as housekeeper to a young Mr. Drayton. A mutual attach- 
ment springs up between her and her chivalrous employer, who 
does the inevitable rescue from horrid death, Then——but we 
shall leave Mrs. Hungerford to tell her own story. For it is a 
story that has all the possibility of the improbable. And that is 
the art of the novelist. 


* Lady Verner's Flight. By Mra, Hungerford. 
Chatto & Windus. 1893. 

The O' Connors of Ballinahinch, By Mrs. Hungerford, 1 vol. London: 
Heinemann. 1893. 

A Deplorable Affair, By W. E. Norris. 1 vol. London: Methuen 
& Co. 1893. 

Love ina Life. > Hon. Mrs. William Acland, 2 vols. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co, 1893. 

The Children of the King. By F. Marion Crawford, 2 vols, London; 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

Dollars are Trumps. By Albert Kevill Davies. 1 vol. London: 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1893. 

In Ole Virginia, By T. Nelson Page. x vol. London: Ward, Lock, 
&Co, 1893. 
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T. Fisher 
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Of The O'Connors of Ballinahinch we wish we could speak as 
highly. It is not, however, in Mrs. Hungerford’s best vein. 
Irish people lend themselves more than any other nation, perhaps, 
to inspired vulgarity. An acquaintance with the bregue and a 
little local colour are sufficient to occasion the most surprising 
effects, such as are scarcely ever obtained by writers who have 
sought in Cockayne genial subjects for satire, caricature, or faith- 
ful representation. Whereas in the latter there is the sanctuary 
of exaggeration, in describing Irish life the originals are too 
monstrous for the imagination. The O'Connors of Ballinahinch 
is a realistic story, in the true sense of the word, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford knows her Irish kerne well, and the student of manners 
might experience a gloomy curiosity in turning over the pages of 
a book which seems perfectly true to nature. We believe it 
answers to the description of being “ brightly and crisply 
written.” 

A Deplorable Affair was not a happily chosen title for a book 
on the part of Mr. W. E. Norris. One that so accurately 
describes its contents, though it draws the teeth of the reviewer, 
hardly generates confidence. The public, even in these days of 
the newest criticism, hardly relishes naive self-depreciation. Mr. 
Norris has enjoyed for some time a great and well-deserved re- 
putation. He has been called, and we should be the last to recall 
such praise, the cousin (several times removed) of Thackeray. 
But by his own standard a writer should be valued. The high 
standard achieved by Mr. Norris in his former works makes the 
deplorable composition of this novel all the more lamentable. 
No one expects a writer, and especially a novelist, to turn out 
nothing but masterpieces, There is a point, however, below 
which his literary barometer should not fall. We cannot favour 
the prevalent and popular habit of turning causes célébres of 
Tecent years into stories. If, however, a novelist is so desperate 
for a subject, he, at least, might employ a little invention in 
idealizing his original by making it more entertaining than when 
it filled four columns of the newspapers for nearly a week. A 
Deplorable Affair is simply the story of a certain theft of pearls 

—spoilt. Instead of the ingenious theft being perpetrated by the 
young lady herself, it is done by her brother, the typical black- 
mailing young man of a hundred other novels. 

A good many people must remember a picture that used to 
appear on the walls of the old Grosvenor and Academy not very 
long ago. We say “used to appear,” because it seemed to be an 
annual, a kind of fixture overlooked by the hanging committee 
each year. In the foreground was an old sailor shading his eyes 
from the unapparent sun, a little girl was clinging to his trousers, 
and in the background was a Cornish village, sea, and some fish- 
ing smacks, It was sometimes called “ Dirty Weather,” at other 
times “ A Fine Day,” “ Pilchard-Fishing,” “Grandfather's Pet,” 
or “The Orphan.” In Scriptural years it would be called “Those 
who have their business by great waters.” The artist changed his 
name, too; but we do not recollect the variations. Art move- 
ments (or fixtures) have their parallels in literature. We should 
not like to guess at the number of years during which a book 
called Love in a Life has been coming out. In this case we have 
the same title (only with slight variations), while the swhject 
is new each year. Originally it was “Two Loves in One Life,” 
then it became “ One Love in Two Lives,” then “ Two Lives in One 
Love.” Now it has been simplified, stereotyped (and copyrighted), 
we trust, by Mrs. William Acland. It ought to have been 
called “Two Loves and a Split Life.” To give any notion of 
the amiable folly of a story which in itself is quite original would 
be beyond our power. To conceal a thin plot, we are treated to a 
little something about modern politics and foreign affairs, with a 
mission to a treacherous Walli and a deceitful Pasha. The 
names of the Prime Minister, Lord Templeden, and the Lady 
Hilda Lestrange awake pleasant memories of older novels; but, 
alas! the memories end with the names. 

Once upon a time Mr. Marion Crawford just failed to write a 
first-rate novel; that novel was To Leeward. Since then he has 
given us many charming and delightful stories which have had in 
them some of that distinction that belongs only to the great masters ; 
but a great book he has never written. It would be unfair to 
suggest of the ordinary novelist the inevitable conclusion ; but 
Mr. Marion Crawford is not the ordinary novelist. He is a dis- 
appointment to literature. He has wit, observation, and method 
of narration, and we do not find all these qualities combined even 
in the first novelists of to-day. This impression is being constantly 
forced on us by the fact that his stories (when not about Mahatmas 
and Indo-European conjuring) are always readable. He is on the 
side of art in an age of poor realism, and popularity has never de- 
tracted from his critical perception. His characters have no person- 
ality, but the possibility of many types. He may be said to 
that Miltonic quality of being chiefly interesting for what he has 
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decidedly interesting. At first we are led to hope for romance ; 
the surnames of his heroes are, even by themselves, suggestive. 
The second volume, however, strangles expectation. The love of 
a sailor for one in “higher station” has been treated by Mr. 
W. 8S. Gilbert, and Mr, Marion Crawford, by striking a tragic 
note, does not render the subject more entrancing. We wish, too, 
that he would leave the Bay of Naples alone for a while, for the 
Bay's sake as much as our own. 

A popular clergyman is a favourite criminal with the writers of 
sensational stories. He must be a Ritualist with a beautiful voice, 
and of unflinching courage. His crime must be nothing less than 
murder. The cheaper sins belong to other parties in the Church 
(we are speaking of fiction). The Evangelical may commit adul- 
tery ; the Nonconformist may forge or embezzle ; but the privilege 
of murder is a monopoly of High Churchmen. We do not pre- 
tend to account for this arbitrary distribution of “sin capacity ” 
among clergymen. We note the circumstance without criticizing 
it. The Jesuit, of course, has been played out. Like the demom 
in the pantomime, he was always checkmated at the last; his 
plots never came to anything, and sheer disappointment has 
driven him from the arena of fiction. Dollars are Trumps would 
have been a better story if the hero (High Church, old style) 
was more original in his line. His execution by electricity in 
New York, though it polishes the story with a modern “up to 
date” veneer, will hardly satisfy the lovers of sensation. The 
murdering of servant-girls to marry heiresses is not a very 
exhilarating subject round which to weave a story, however 
ingenious the method of construction. 

In Ole Virginia is a collection of stories that must appeal to 
any one able to master the dialect in which they are written. 
They are pathetic and dramatic pictures of the Southern States 
prior to the war. “In ‘ Marse Chan’ the old South lives again,” 
says Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in a sympathetic sketch which he con- 
tributes by way of preface. The fact that the late Henry Ward 
Beecher should have admired the works of Thomas Nelson Page 
is not a guarantee of their excellence. We are quite ready 
to accept Mr. T. P. O'Connor's voucher without any endorse- 
ment from a defunct theological pantaloon of the United States. 

St. George and the Dragon is a gushing little volume of ill- 
considered folk-lore, inaccurate information, and second-hand 
knowledge, sugared with a tiresome version of the legend of our 
national Saint. Legends of saints are better left to their origi- 
nators, such as Jacob de Voragine or the contemporary chroniclers 
who possessed the art of mingling fact and fiction to a degree un- 
excelled by moderns. At all events, it requires a pre-Raphaelite 
painter, or M. Anatole France, to do the stories justice. Most 
of Miss Matson’s book is filled up with rhapsodies on Cornwall, 
where she places, we know not with what authority, the combat 
with the dragon. It is a purely fancy localization. From the 
fact that Cornish Celtic crosses are called Greek on account of 
their shape, she deduces that the Cornish Church was derived 

direct from “the patriarchal seat of Jerusalem”! Over the 
nomenclature of the parish Paul she is even more delightful. 
“But for our St. Paul no prefix was needed for his honoured 
well-known name. So the parish in which we suppose he 
preached as the first missionary of the Gospel in Britain is still 
called, simply but most expressively, Paw.” It is an old 
mare’s nest, hallowed by age; but Miss Matson has been so 
prodigal of other people’s erudition at she might have con- 
sulted any parochial history of Cornwall, which would have 
told her'that this particular parish gets its name from St. 
Paulinus, a very different person. ‘The trashy story, embellished 


-with some of the worst illustrations we have seen, is but sorry 


stuff. 


TWO BOOKS ON INDIA* 


Re overworked officials in India to find time to write essays 
and useful books is not uncommon. But such publications 
generally refer to land revenue and rent, to social questions, or 
to researches in philology. Mr. McCrindle has made classics his 
especial study, and from divers Greek and Latin writers has 
put together a very fair account of Alexander's triumphant pro- 
gress from the Mediterranean to the Indus and its tributaries two 
thousand years Of all ancient invasions, immigrations, and 
descents from the high lands of Central Asia into the plains of 
e ie Beenie of Satis Alexander the Great, as described by Arrian, 
Quantus Curtius, Di and Justin. Being ms of 
the works of these and other classical authors as describe Alexander's 
Campaign in Afghanistan, the Panjab, Sind, Gedrosia, and Karamania, 
with an Introduction. By J. W. McCrivdle, M.A., M R.A.S., F.A.S.G 8, 
late Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. Westminster : 
Letters written 
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Upper India, that of the Macedonian is the only one of which we 


‘have any trustworthy account. And of all the ancient writers who, 


have described the victories of the Macedonian phalanx, Arrian 
is the one in whom most confidence can be placed. Plutarch 
wrote charming biographies. Justin was careless and, by turns, 
diffuse, discursive, or brief. Diodorus has been stigmatized by 
‘the late Professor Freeman for his stupidity, and by Macaulay for 
the dreary pedantry of his eleven books. Q. Curtius is a rhetori- 
cian who has engrafted poetical phrases and meretricious orna- 
ments on what was intended for an imitation of Livy. But Arrian 
‘was a practical administrator, a capable general, and a lucid writer. 
Though he lived in the second century of our era, he relied on divers 
contemporaries of Alexander, and especially on the two generals 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus. Arrian, we are sorry to say, is not read in 
‘the echools as often as his subject and his style deserve. But his 
discernment and his critical insight have been favourably noticed 
‘by some very sound scholars, and there is no reason why we 
should not accept his narrative as we should that of a campaign 
of Mariborough or Wellington based on diaries and notes made 
‘on the spot by their staff-officers. Of course, in dealing with 
ancient India there is always some difficulty in the identification 
‘ of names and places, and superior persons may wonder how we 
‘can trust authors who cannot distinguish between the hot 
weather and the rainy season, who gravely state that a voyage 
down the Indus would occupy ten months, and who seem to 
think that Brahmans were a distinct tribe or race instead of the 
highest Aryan caste. It is now tolerably certain that many of 
the places in the Panjab, to capture which cost Alexander a 
‘severe struggle or where he achieved victories in the open field, 
have been identified by Abbott and Cunningham, and other 
experts, beyond much doubt. The names given to the great 
tributaries of the Indus have been clearly traced to their Sanscrit 
originals. Multan now represents the old stronghold of the Malli 
or Malloi. Patala or Potala must have been Haidarabad in 
Scinde. Grote long ago satisfied himself that Aornos is identical 
with Mahaban. This peak on the right bank of the Indus rises to 
--@ height of more than 7,000 feet, is thickly wooded and, as has 
‘been truly remarked, might answer as a sanitarium but would be 
useless as a fort. Major Abbott's description of this remarkable 
feature exactly fits Arrian’s account. In fact, unless we are pre- 
to treat as romance the detailed account of the capture of this 
stronghold, defended by the natives with their palisades, missiles, 
and stones, no other conclusion is possible. Orientalists are 
«mainly agreed that Porus, the most gallant and determined of the 
Rajas who resisted Alexander, was a Paurava, or one of the tribe 
of Puru. That Arrian mentions a second prince of the same 
_ mame only confirms this derivation, Rajas would become known 
to their antagonists not so much by the name as by the gens, 
The famous passage of the Indus, when Alexander availed him- 
self of the cover of a jungly island, took place not far from the 
battlefield of Chillianwala. In the identification of these classical 
. spots Mr. McCrindle has availed himself of the labours of the 
Anglo-Indian officers already mentioned, and he has judiciously 
_ relegated to notes in a sort of supplement the arguments, pro and 
con, for such a city as Sangala, for Sindimana, for the Greek 
_ camp on the Hydaspes or the Jhelum, and for the furthest point 
reached by Alexander on the Hyphasis, the ancient Vipasa and 
the modern Beas. 


= That Upper India was then parcelled out amongst a number of 
chiefs at issue with each other there seems little reason to ques- 
tion. This division naturally facilitated the progress of the 
‘Macedonian army. The invading forces, we are distinctly told, 
were recruited more than once by additions sent from Greece ; a 
tolerably sure proof that the communication was kept open. 
Against the Macedonian phalanx the best of the Kshatryas was 
eventually powerless, though on more than one occasion they 
displayed a very considerable fighting power. And the Hindus 
of that day were, in all probability, far superior to the effete 
Rajas who toppled over before the Mussulmans twelve hundred 
years later on. 
Some of the perplexities of modern geographers are probably 
’ due to the fact that the rivers of the Panjab, though much less 
' erratic and uncertain than what have been termed the distribu- 
taries of the Gangetic Delta, did now and then change their 
' directions. Alexander himself was guilty of a blunder which 
‘would have “ provoked laughter in girls in a boarding-school ” 
‘when he imagined he had discovered the sources of the Nile in 
the Scinde Valley. Yet local exploration conclusively shows 
that whereas the Chenab now unites with the Ravi at a point 
thirty miles above Multan, an old bed of the latter river is 
* traceable some miles below it. The informants of Arrian were, 
therefore, correct in placing the junction of the two rivers much 
Jower down. Mr. McCrindle, who has long made Ancient India, 
‘as described by Greek and Roman writers, his peculiar study, has 


shown good judgment where authorities differ, and has illustrated 
this narrative and his translation by some excellent specimens of 
Greek coins. To the student and the antiquarian his work will 
be a very trustworthy guide. 


That the diaries of Alexander’s contemporaries may have con- 
tained more notices of Indian customs, bazaars, camps, and mode 
of living than Arrian has incorporated in his history, is highly 
probable. Herodotus, had he gone as far in Upper India as he 
did in Lower Egypt, would have told us many strange things. 
But neither fact nor fiction recorded by any Greek historian 
could ever have equalled the naked truths of Colonel Broughton’s 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp. In an excellent little preface 
Sir M. Grant-Duff says that the author went out to India nearly 
one hundred years ago. He was present at the capture of 
Seringapatam in May 1799, and in 1809 he commanded the escort 
of the British Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and for some 
political purpose followed the camp of Scindia while that poten- 
tate was marching for more than a year from the banks of the 
Chambal River to the Rajput States. Sir John Kaye, in his 
Life of Metcalfe, tells us little or nothing about this episode in 
a distinguished career; and, indeed, from the letters it is clear 
that the British Resident only joined Scindia’s camp at a late 
period in his extraordinary march. Colonel Broughton, though 
not a profound or even a correct Oriental scholar, eeems to have 
been an officer of considerable shrewdness, of a habit of close 
observation, and of courage, endurance, and self-pcssession. His 
spelling of Oriental names, titles, and phrases is peculiar. He 
would never have satisfied a board of examiners at Madras or 
Calcutta. At some of his phrases we can only hazard a guess. 
Fuesulet for Fasli, a well-known era; Kuljoog for Kali jug, or 
the iron age; Sungasun for Singhasan, a throne; Turp’han for 
tarpan, the libation of water to the manes of ancestors; chuonra 
for chaoni, a cantonment, and the like, are mistakes easily 
rectified. Others would have puzzled the late Colonel Yule. 
But it is quite clear to us that, however fantastic his spelling, 
Colonel Broughton was perfectly at home with the dialect of the 
Sepoy and the villager. One curious feature of these letters is 
that the author spent fourteen months continuously in tents. 
His experience commences with Christmas 1808, and his last 
letter bears date the end of February 1810. During two cold 
seasons, all one hot weather, and all the next rainy season, 
he was under canvas, Yet he rarely complains of either heat 
or moisture. Once he witnessed a curious display of harmless 
electricity round his cot. At another time he mentions the hot 
winds and the screens of khuskhas which have to be kept con- 
stantly wetted. On another occasion he notes a change of en- 
campment owing to heavy rain. But he makes light of these 
inflictions, or considers them as part of his month’s pay and his 
day’s work. The real value of this graphic correspondence lies in 
the fact that it was not written for publication; to ventilate a 
grievance, or to support a theory. Just at that period the fatal 
effects of a departure from Lord Wellesley’s sound policy were 
beginning to be felt. We were by way of allowing native chiefs 
to have their own way and to govern their subjects after their 
own maxims. It is recorded in the Life of Dr. Arnold, that 
when the sixth form at first school exchanged the Septuagint or 
the Greek Testament for a description of the ancient world in a 
Roman satirist, he would say, “ Now, we shall see what it was.” 
If any educated Englishman wishes to know exactly what took 
place habitually over a large area in India before we assumed the 
functions of the Paramount Power, and what would recur in six 
months after our retirement, he has only to take up this reprint. 
No such disclosures are to be found in Bernier, Orme, or Slee- 
man. The Mahratta system of rule was simplicity itself. It 
was based on principles as easy of application as those of Dr. 
Sangrado, his hot water and blood-letting. The Maharaja went 
out with his army to collect tribute, to bully Rajput princes, to 
lay siege to rebellious towns, to pay nobody, and to live on the 
countries through which his ruffians passed. His army was kept 
in arrears of pay till it broke out in mutiny. The horses of the 
cavalry, the beasts of burden of the camp, literally swept every 
plain clear of every crop, green, ripening, or ripe. Exemption 
from such visitation might be purchased by bargaining with bags 
of rupees. Murders and instances of torture were so common in 
the camp as to hardly excite a remark. More than once the 
British escort was warned not to wander far from camp, or to 
cross a particular ford. The Maharaja amused himself with 
orgies that “ would call a blush into the cheeks of the most de- 
praved European,” and varied these elevating pleasures by wit- 
nessing a fight of elephants or by flying kites. The Prime Minister, 
one Surji Rao, described as a most unprincipled, sanguinary, and 
daring man, was at length murdered in the bazaar, apparently 
because he had caught the skirt of the Maharaja's robe, and tried 
to detain him in his chair. In all these episodes of violence, 
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treachery, intrigue, spoliation and rapine that were spread over 
a year, and in which priest, fakir, buffoon, courtesan, and Minister 
shared, only one figure comes out pure and unsullied, like the 
lady in Comus. A young sepoy, of about two and twenty years 
of age, had acquired the respect and favour of comrades and 
officers by his attention to duty and modest behaviour. After a 
time it was discovered that the recruit was a female, who had 
enlisted in the army with the view of saving a sum sufficient to 
free her brother from debt. It is the one creditable act of 
Scindia’s life that he gave her a discharge, and sent her with a 
letter and a present to the Nawab of Bhopal, where the brother 
was confined. 

A consideration of the state of things which we have only 
sketched fully justifies Sir M. Grant Duff in his assertion that 
“a great many of the dest things we set on foot are dependent 
for continuance on the maintenance of British Power in India for a 
quite indefinite period.” He adds that education, excellent as it 
is, has introduced many new elements of disintegration. He might 
heve gone on to say that the cleansing of the Indian cesspool 
has not been the work of Baboos or of Congresses, but of the 
resolute Englishman alone. And yet it seems now as if we 
were going not merely to employ natives largely in revenue and 
judicial work, as we have done, but to make the District Officer, 
the Commissioner of the division, and even the Governors them- 
selves, amenable to what is called “native opinion.” The latest 
resolution of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, allowing 
the native members of an enlarged Council to put questions 
about the actual administration of affairs, is not a reform but a 
revolution which may have far-reaching and unpleasant conse- 
quences. Logically, it must lead to the conclusion that we are 
in India on sufferance, and that we have no business there at all 
except by a plebiscite which is to ascertain whether “the People” 
wish us to remain or leave. 


THE MODERN ARCHITECT.* 


it is not easy to realize the enormous gulf that separates the 
present practice of architecture in England from what it was 
a few centuries ago. The medieval architect was aman who 
neither hoped for nor gained any widely spread fame, or any rich 
reward of a more tangible sort. In many cases he appears to 
have been a cloistered monk, whose labours were limited to the 
service of his own religious foundation. In almost all cases he 
was a@ practical stonemason or carpenter, fully competent, and 
not ashamed to handle the mallet and chisel, exactly like the 
humbler class of his fellow-craftsmen whom nature had not 
endowed with the heaven-sent gift of ability to create a noble 
design. An example which illustrates this fact is mentioned by 
Mr. T. G. Jackson in the concluding essay of this very interest- 
ing and suggestive collection. An accomplished architect and 
sculptor, who, in the fifteenth century, lived and worked in 
an obscure town in Southern Europe, built for himself a house. 
“ Over his doorway he carved the emblems of his profession; not 
the initials of a diploma, nor the badge of any learned society, 
not even the compasses and rule of the architect, but the mallet 
and chisel of the craftsman. The moral,” Mr. Jackson adds, “ is 
one we should do well to lay to heart.” And there was another 
yet more important point than the possession of practical skill 
by the medieval architect; the fact that he was not “carrying 
out” a dozen buildings at the same time in different parts of 
England, but was in the habit of devoting himself wholly to the 
one building, on which he laboured not only as designer, but as 
master-workman also. Thus, in a medieval building, every bit 
of detail is full of thought and spirit ; changes of intention are 
constantly to be seen; improvements, either esthetic or con- 
structional, which evidently occurred to the mind of the architect 
when midway in his work. All through the progress of the 
structure an active and flexible intelligence was brought to bear 
upon it, with results widely different from those of the modern 
system, by which a whole design is cut and dried before the 
foundations are laid, or the convenient but artistically destruc- 
tive contract is signed, the whole design being with more or 
less care worked out on paper, and then handed over to 
be carried out by the builder, the clerk of works, and others 
who have no voice and probably no opinion as to the artistic 
qualities of the design and the result of its translation from 
paper into permanent stone. This side of the question, the 
enormous advantage which was gained by the architect devoting 
himself to one building at a time, is not touched upon by the 
writers of these essays; probably because they feel that, how- 


* Architecture, a Profession or an Art, Thirteen Short Essays on the 
Qualifications and Training of Architects, Edited ty R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., and T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. London: John Murray. 


ever desirable such a system may be, it is now practically hope- 
less to try to return to it. The miserable system of paying the 
architect by giving him five per cent. on the cost of the building, 
quite irrespective of the time and labour he spends on it, makes 
it necessary for a man who has to earn a living to undertake 
much more than one building at a time. 

The chief subjects dealt with in this collection of essays are the 
difficult questions as to whether artistic power of design or know- 
ledge of construction and business habits are the most essential 
qualities in the modern architect, the examination which has 
recently been put so prominently forward by the Institute of 
Architects, the education of architects, and the common device of 
employing clever young clerks, like sculptors’ “ ghosts,” to do the 
actual designing, while the nominal architect contents him- 
self with writing business letters, ‘interviewing clients, and 
pocketing the payment for the work which he has not done. 
A considerable proportion of the volume is devoted to criticism 
—certainly not uncalled for—of the general tendency and customs 
of the Institute of Architects, and more especially their attempt 
to make it practically necessary for any young man who hopes to 
succeed as an architect to pass the Institute examination, as a 
preliminary to decorating his name with the imposing letters— 
imposing possibly in two senses—which denote membership, 
A.R.LB.A. and F.R.LB.A. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has now existed, 
though at first in a humbler form, for nearly sixty years. During 
that period it has certainly been a useful organization to many of 
its members ; but it may fairly be questioned whether it has done 
much to advance modern architecture as one of the fine arts, and 
also whether it has seriously attempted to diminish “ unpro- 
fessional ” and unworthy methods of practice among its members. 
Even the purely utilitarian and practical side of architecture has 
probably not derived any very important help from this very 
respectable Corporation; and it must be confessed that, if one 
happens to come across a building which is at once ssthetically 
hideous and constructionally faulty, one cannot at all safely 
assume that its architect is probably not a F.R.I.B.A. It is, no 
doubt, with a view to improve this state of things that the 
Institute has devised a scheme of examination as a necessary pre- 
liminary to membership. Up to a certain point such an examina- 
tion may be a desirable thing; but unfortunately no possible 
examination can really test a candidate's power of artistic de- 
sign, though it may test his power of making pretty drawings, 
which is a very different thing, though the two things are not 
uncommonly confused, especially by an unprofessional public. It 
may be said that at least the examination can do no harm, that 
it is better to test the youth who proposes to be an architect in 
one-half of his qualifications for his future work, methods of con- 
struction, strength of materials, sanitary systems, and the like, 
even though it be impossible to test him in the other, the artistic 
side of his profession. But there certainly is a risk that those 
who have passed this necessarily inadequate examination, and 
have won the right to use the letters of the diploma, may claim, 
and induce an unwary public to believe, that these facts prove 
them to be true architects, and consequently enable them to 
deny the claim to others who have not gone through the 
same not very difficult process. As Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
remarks in his essay on the Institute examination (p. 51) :— 
“In regard to the public, the Institute takes up two contra- 
dictory positions. On the one hand, it professes that this 
examination is intended to show the bare minimum of know- 
ledge necessary to enable a man to practise architecture, but on 
the other it holds out as an inducement to students that those 
who have passed this examination will be able to come before the 
public as duly certificated architects, stamped and declared to be 
such by the Institute.” 

So also Mr. Micklethwaite points out in his brief, but very 
sensible and telling, essay on “ Architecture and Construction,” 
that no man who is unable to make a reasonable design of some 
artistic merit is worthy of the name of architect. No doubt there 
is room for the mere builders of structures which are not expected 
to have any sort of beauty. The work such a man produces “ is 
not architecture, and he has no more claim to be called an archi- 
tect than the man who sounds the fog-horn on a Thames steam- 
boat has to be called a musician.” By this Mr. Micklethwaite 
does not mean to suggest that ornamental detail is necessary to 
make a building a true work of architecture. “So far,” he says, 
“is true architecture from being a matter of ornament, that it 
may exist entirely without ornament. . . . Such a building was 
the Norman Abbey church at St. Albans, which was as truly a 
work of architecture as the Minster of Lincoln.” The whole of 
this excellent little essay shows clearly how inseparable in the 
true architect are the artistic end the practical faculties, and the 
absolute necessity of some power and knowledge in both direc. 
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tions on the part of the man who aspires to the honourable name 
of architect. 
‘If he sits in his office [as Mr. Norman Shaw remarks, at 
p- 7], making picturesque drawings, he may be an accom- 
plished draughtsman, but he is not an architect... . If he 
cannot properly direct the execution of his design, discrimi- 
nate between good and bad materials, and judge of the qualities 
of workmanship, he has no claim to be looked on as an archi- 
tect.’ 
For these reasons the Institute examination can rever be a very 
satisfactory or really searching ordeal; and it may be expected 
that in the future some of the best architects of Britain will prefer 
to dispense with the magic letters F.R.LB.A., though perhaps 
hardly to such a conspicuous extent as is the case now, 

Essay No. VII., on “The Ghosts of the Profession,” by Mr. 
E. S. Price, is a very amusing and instructive one. Only 
those who bave been initiated into the mysteries of archi- 
tectural practice in a large office can realize to how great an 
extent the designs which are turned out are the work of drawing- 
clerks, paid from 2/. to 4/. a week. Mr. Prior quotes a somewhat 
cynical remark made by a (commercially) successful architect, to 
the effect that “he changed his head clerk frequently for fear 
his style should get mannered.” The fact is that the future of 
architecture depends even more on the increase in knowledge 
and taste on the part of the general public than on the profession 
itself. In architecture, as in other commodities, the demand 
creates the supply; and as long as the average educated English- 
man fails to distinguish between what is good and what is bad 
in the design and, to some extent, in the construction of build- 
ings, so long will the purely commercial architect and the other 
curse of the country, the speculating builder, reign triumphant 
over a large portion of the future architecture of Britain. This 
excellent collection of essays is a useful attempt to create a more 
living interest in modern architecture among non-professional 
readers ; the whole volume is well worth the careful attention of 
all who care for the future development of the art on which the 
beauty and comfort of life so very largely depend. 


BOOKS ON HEINE.* 


HE two volumes of Mr. Leland’s translation of Heine which 
have just appeared, and which contain the Franzisische 
Zusténde, are of rather unusual interest ; though we do not know 
that that interest can be pronounced to be entirely of the 
intrinsic kind. On this latter point we sliall speak presently. 
But it is not every day that we come across such a coincidence as 
the fact of the remarks of a man of genius on a revolution of 
European importance—that of February 1848—meeting forty- 
five years after date with a translator of very unusual literary 
accomplishments who happens to have helped to build and de- 
fend a barricade in this identical revolution. Moreover, in few 
of the volumes hitherto have Mr. Leland’s wide experience 
and his omnivorous reading been more useful. The Franzdsische 
Zustinde offer, like some other of the works, but in a greater 
degree than any other, the peculiar excuse for translation into 
athird language, that what may be called the original of them 
exists in two already, with remarkable variants. Neither by 
reading the French nor by reading the German can you arrive 
at the whole of what Heine originally wrote, or wished to 
be regarded as writing when he collected his letters to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. The main circumstance which dictated the 
difference—that unlucky, or worse than unlucky, secret pension 
which came to light before the period of the book itself was 
finished, and thereby occasioned the Apology, which is one of its 
liveliest chapters—was significant enough; but it was not the 
only one. A collated edition with the French variants stuck as 
such into the German, or the German variants stuck as such into 
the French, would be a very “fastidious” thing—rather worse 
than the famous first edition of Croker’s Boswell. Mr. Leland, 
translating, has at least been able to secure unity of language and 
completeness of presentation. 

We sball admit, however, that this is not the only point which 
makes this division of his work specially interesting to us. His 
general preface indicates, if only in the general way of protest to 
the contrary, that some doubt has invaded the mind of our pre- 
vailing translator as to the plan of completely translating Heine. 
He protests, as we have said, but we venture to think that in 
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protesting he admits. Those who have read the former volumes 
know (and they will find fresh evidence of it here) that Mr, 
Leland is no blind worshipper of his hero and subject. Once 
more, and for reasons, he takes up the annotating pen of the 
censor most frequently and copiously. As always, he is vigilant 
—with a vigilance which is very pretty in him, but which would 
be superfluous in an Englishman—to point out the frantic silli- 
ness which Heine often shows in his reference to matters English, 
and his venal flagornerie to Continental prejudice. He accuses 
him (we wish we could say with injustice) of mean and savage 
personality, of positively vulgar coarseness, of ridiculous ignor- 
ance of the subjects of which he so glibly treats. He dwells on 
that little matter of the pension in season and sometimes almost 
out of season. He goes further than we could ourselves go in 
denouncing Heine’s mere faults of writing—the surplusage, the 
platitude, the penny-a-lining in which in his character of jour- 
nalist he too often indulges. He assures us, for instance, textu- 
ally, that “it is undeniable that there is not a living writer of the 
English language, be he never so humble a tiro [the wicked 
printer has made him say “tyro”] on the obscurest sheet, who 
would scrawl, even in haste, such bungling, reiterative, and shallow 
sentences as may be found—at times rather frequently—in all 
our author's work, and especially in this, which he assures us 
is a model of superior and clear style, and which he had re- 
vised again and again.” Alas! Mr. Leland is terribly charitable, 
terribly at ease in our hospitable English Zion! If he had 
had, like many an English student of pclitics and literature, to 
give his attention to the usual novelist, to the usual bookmaker, 
or to the usual journalist, he would be easily able to parallel 
Heine’s lapses in manner and outclass the worst of them in sense. 
But he is still thoroughly confident of the propriety of English- 
ing the whole of Heine. He thinks, moreover, that “the intelli- 
gent mind which . . . . takes a more than superficial interest in 
modern politics will probably prefer this work to any other by 
the same author.” And he points out as special excellences the 
way in which Heine, as early as 1832, just after the beginning 
of Louis Philippe’s reign, indicated what was likely to bring 
about its end, and the way in which he also indicated Socialism 
as the chief danger of Europe. 

Mr. Leland is an exceedingly clever man; but we do not on 
this occasion agree with Mr. Leland. We cannot, of course, pre- 
dicate intelligence of ourselves; but we may claim to take a 
much more than merely superficial interest in modern politics, 
and to have studied them—French politics not least—for years with 
a great deal of care. And we shall certainly not deny that to 
such students the Franzisische Zustdnde, in the original, are by no 
means to be neglected. But students will always read them in 
the original, and in the original alone are those Heinesque turns 
of word and thought, those masterpieces of the master, which, as 
Mr. Leland justly says, are to be found everywhere in the master's 
work. The very best translation in prose can never give much 
more than the matter, and it so happens that, in our humble 
judgment, the matter here is, of all the matter of Heine’s works, 
the most worthless. 

It would, indeed, have been strange if it had been otherwise. 
In the first place, the thing is arrant journalism, and the best and 
brightest professors of journalism are the first to acknowledge 
that there is in it, not only something different from literature, 
but even something antagonistic thereto. In the second place, 
it is—but for the “star-glancing” flashes of their author's 
genius, which, to us at least, seem to be nowhere so infrequent— 
not particularly good journalism. We could, if we were mali- 
cious, prove this from Mr. Leland’s own notes by a catena of con- 
fessions or complaints. In the first place, there is on the book 
the curse of the double mind and tongue, imposed not merely by 
that little matter of the secret pension, but by the fact that Heine 
was addressing two very different publics, the French and the 
German, at the same time. In the second place, there is the 
drawback that he is constantly writing of subjects which he 
knows nothing whatever about, Mr. Leland, in what he calls a 
“ jesting-philosophic ” mood which sits very well on him, picks 
up divers instances of this; notably, a sublime passage in which 
Heine gravely discusses the calibre and range of the guns of the 
French and English navies. But, in truth, the defect is every- 
where. Pegasus is set to draw a rubbish cart, and Apollo to 
load it ; and it is difficult to say which cuts the worse figure, the 
beast in the shafts or the god with the pitchfork. 

But, says some ingenuous one, Heine thought this worthy of 
being put out as a book, and who are we that we should refuse 
it? A good ingenuous one, but a foolish. This miraculous 
poet, and hardly less miraculous prose writer, was, by his misfor- 
tune not less than by his fault, almost compelled to make arrows 
of all wood and profit of all “copy” that he had. He was not 
very industrious ; he was not, even before his terrible illness, very 
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strong; although not exactly a spendthrift, he had no more the 
gift of economy than most men of letters; his wife wes no 
manager ; and his literary talents did not, as it happened, lie in 
very paying directions. He was neither novelist nor playwright, 
and, with the rarest exceptions, nothing but novels and plays 
really makes money in literature. Accordingly, he had to do 
what he could—“ could” in the widest sense, including the possi- 
bilities of temper and taste as well as of gifts and fortune—and 
he had to make as many profits as could be made out of what he 
wrote. We do not think of this particular division of his 
writing quite so meanly as Mr. Leland seems to think in some 
particulars ; but we think far worse of it as a whole. 

As for the reserved points, Mr. Leland seems to us to exagge- 
rate. The dangers and vices of the Citizen-Kingdom were so 
obvious that it required no extraordinary political insight or fore- 
sight to point them out ; and, as a matter of fact, we do not think 
Heine had much the advantage of many other tolerably cool and 
tolerably keen observers—English, German, and even French— 
at the time. And it must be remembered that in 1832, when the 
first division of the book was written, the continuance of the July 
monarchy looked much more unlikely than it did a little later. 
On the Socialist score Heine deserves a little more credit, but not, 
we think, very much more. No man of genius, with the par- 
ticular advantage which he had of knowing doth the great Con- 
tinental nations, could very well miss this portent, and he did 
not miss it. But Carlyle, for instance, at a much greater dis- 
advantage, saw it almost as clearly in fact, if notin name. And, 
though Mr. Leland thinks that Carlyle borrowed much without 
acknowledgment from Heine, it was clearly impossible that any 
such borrowings could have been made in the French Revolution, 
where the whole outlook, so to speak, is from the point of view 
of a discovery and a dread of the social revolution, though, 
perhaps, the actual word Socialism—we cannot remember whether 
it does or not—may not occur throughout the book. 

We may be thought to be taking rather a “ Daddy Crisp” tone— 
a “hissing catcalling” tone—in this review. But we own that, 
though we admit the justice of republishing, however unworthy 
it may be, or seem, any work which an author has finally revised 
and issued in a complete edition of his original works, we do not 
think the same rule applies to translation. Here only the best 
things need, or should be, given; and a very large portion of the 
Franzisische Zustiinde is, we maintain, not only not best (ap- 
parently Mr. Leland agrees with us here), but not good at all, 
is unimportantly, unedifyingly, unamusingly trivial and bad. 
Indeed, though we have never thought the Zusténde worthy of 
Heine, and have seldom spent much time over them, we never 
knew how bad they were till we read them in Mr. Leland’s 
English, with constant reference to the original. It would be 
quite possible to make a useful and attractive section or canto 
from the book. The prefaces, which are very Heinesque, the 
brilliant, if not exactly critical, eulogy of Canning, so interest- 
ing as showing Heine’s sympathy for the literary political 
Bohemian or condottiere, the accounts of the rioting in 1832, 
and the Revolution sixteen years later, the cholera sketches, the 
apology above referred to, the literary portraits (Thiers, Louis 
Blanc, Michelet, Quinet, and others), judiciously excerpted, might 
make a half-volume, perhaps, of great, if not of the first, interest. 
In the present two volumes these interesting passages are merged 
in three or four times their quantity of incompetent penny-a- 
lining, chiefly relieved by personal spite. To have to speak of 
any work of Heine's in such terms as these is positively painful 
to us, and makes us feel like an inverted Balaam, forced to curse 
where he would fain bless. There is one comfort—that Mr. 
Leland can, if he likes, retort that we have mistaken our type, 
and are not so much Jike the prophet as like his famous mount, 
save that we speak less well. 

We reviewed the latest instalment of Heine literature—the 
letters to his mother and sister published by Baron Embden—so 
recently and so fully when they appeared in German, that we need 
say little or nothing about the substance of the book now that it 
appears in English, translated, as is fitting, by Mr. Leland. (The 
book, by the way, is not at present uniform with his translation 
of the Works, but will, we suppose, be included therein later.) 
It has as a translation all the merits of its companions, and here, 
as elsewhere, Mr. Leland’s rather desultory, but very pleasing, 
annotation seasons the feast. As elsewhere also, we do not 
always agree with Mr. Leland. As readers of Heine for thirty 
years, for instance, we cannot acknowledge any “surprise” in 
the information conveyed by these letters as to Heine's capacity 
for genuine and pure affection and other good points in his 
character. We had thought that most people knew by this time 
that the “cynic,” the “ satirist,” and so forth, when he is a man 
of genius and not a charlatan, is nineteen times out of twenty a 
really good fellow, lovable and loving. And we must still more 


energetically protest against the theory that Heine “is, as an 
inspired thinker on serious subjects, far greater than as a poet.” 
Heine was, no doubt, a “clayver man,” and a clayver man’s 
thoughts on any subject are usually valuable. But if he had 
written ten thousand times better than he did on anything 
“ serious,” in Mr, Leland’s sense, the best of such writings would 
not have had a ten-thousandth part of the value of any one of a 
hundred poems from the Nord-See to Bimini. “ For the things 
that are prose are temporal; but the things that are poetry are 
eternal.” 

Of these eternal things, Miss Frances Hellman has endeavoured, 
following many others, to give some idea in her pretty little book— 
a book, by the way, of which nearly half, contrary to the promise of 
the cover, is occupied with subjects from other German poets. 
She has succeeded rather better than most, because she has stuck 
to the German simplicity, and has known how to import some- 
thing of the German music. And if she has not quite “done 
it,” it is because “ it” can’t be “done,” You can no more carry 
over the music and the perfume, the magic and the power of Du 
bist wie eine Blume or Die alten bisen Lieder into English than 
you can make a transference of the same qualities into German 
from “Take, oh take, those lips away!” or “ La Belle Dame sans 
merci.” Every great lyric is in its own sea of language enisled ; 
and will remain there. 


CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY.* 


was a happy idea to follow the reprint of Bernier's Travele 

in the Mogul Empire by two fragments of English poetical 
literature which are closely related to Moghul history. We 
cannot be too often reminded of the merit which underlies the 
rant of Dryden’s principal tragedies, and the skill and knowledge 
of Somervile have preserved his reputation in spite of the stiff- 
ness of his verse. Mr. Deighton has republished, mainly for 
Indian readers and with direct relation to Indian affairs, the 
Aureng-Zebe of 1676, and Book II. of The Chace, and he has done 
his work, on the whole, very well. His fault is one to which we 
have ventured to call his attention before. He is so much 
impressed with the traditional value of eighteenth-century 
criticism that he does not venture to form, or at least to 
express, an opinion of his own, and he fails to take advantage 
of recent judgments on the poets. With regard to Dryden, 
the opinions of Dr. Johnson are now of interest mainly to 
those who study Johnson, not to those who desire to com- 
prehend Dryden. His critique of Don Sebastian, which Mr. 
Deighton quotes at length, is a striking piece of literature, but 
one which, in the light of modern criticism, is to be held 
wholly inadequate. We are then told what “ Hallam observes,” 
and what “Taine says”; but Walter Scott, who was singularly 
sympathetic in dealing with Dryden, and knew his work far 
more intimately than these critics, is scarcely mentioned ; while 
Mr. Saintsbury, whose careful criticism has revolutionized opinion 
regarding Dryden on many points, is not so much as referred to in 
the course of Mr. Deighton’s Introduction, 

The critical preface to Somervile is equally old-fashioned. 
Again we are informed that “Johnson remarks” and “John 
Aikin says.” What we should like to read would be Mr. 
Deighton’s own opinion on the value and character of Somervile’s 
poetry; but, if he is not bold enough to give us that, let him 
at least not foist upon us Aikin, a fifth-rate critic of a hun- 
dred years ago, who babbled about verses at a time when no 
real criticism existed amongst us. If Mr. Deighton were ca- 
pable of looking at anything that was written less than 
fifty years ago, he might have found in Ward's English 
Poets a careful estimate of Somervile, attempted from the 
modern point of view, and he might have traced for us the 
relation of Somervile to Gratius Faliscus. Mr. Deighton speaks 
of the first edition of The Chace as being published in 1725. 
It may be so, but the general date given by the authorities 
is 1735 (1734), and we have never heard of an earlier edition. 
We are inclined to doubt Mr. Deighton’s accuracy in this matter, 
for The Chace was avowedly a work of Somervile’'s “advanced 
age.” Mr. Deighton, we are afraid, is little of a critic and less of 
a bibliographer, but his notes are sometimes novel and often 
interesting. He seems to have been unable to discover a portrait 
of Somervile. It may be mentioned here that a balf-length of 
the poet, in excellent condition, and of some merit, is in the 
possession of Lord Wolseley, with whose family Somervile was 
connected by marriage. 

The literary value of Aureng-Zebe is more than considerable, 
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and it takes its place in the front rank of Dryden's tragedies, 
The Prologue, in one of the most interesting passages of auto- 
biographical criticism which the works of Dryden present, shows 
us under what circumstances the play was written :— 

Our Author by experience finds it true, 

’Tis much “a4 hard to please himself than you : 

And out of no feign’d modesty this day 

Damns his laborious trifle of a play ; 

Not that it ’s worse than wa bays OM he writ, 

But he has now another taste of wit, 

And to confess a truth (though out of time)] 

Grows weary of his long-lov’d mistress, Rhyme. 

In point of fact, Aureng-Zebe was the latest of Dryden’s rhymed 
plays, and three years were to elapse before he produced another 
tragedy, All for Love, a noble study in blank verse. Sir Walter 
Scott has noted the calmer, or at least the more reserved, tone 
of passion in Aureng-Zebe, which, indeed, more resembles a piece 
by Corneille than do any of its predecessors. On the versification 
of this tragedy Mr. Saintsbury has a valuable page, which Mr. 
Deighton would have done well to quote. Certain moral passages 
in Aureng-Zebe have received the praise of every critic, and are 
excellent examples of the poet’s ethical manner. Equally fine 
specimens of his more gorgeous mode, of his advance with gongs 
and elephants, might easily be supplied. Certain of Nourmahal’s 
rhapsodies are of this class, but are not so convenient for modern 
reference as such lines as these, put into the mouth of Morat in 
the fifth act :— 

What business has my conscience with a crown? 

She sinks in pleasures, and in bowls will drown. 

If mirth should fail, I'll busy her with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars,’ 
Trumpets and drums shall fright her from the throne, 
As sounding cymbals aid the Thteuing moon. 


This is pure Dryden, and when he flows as clearly as this, who 
can exceed him in his magnificence of movement ? Mr. Deighton 
points out, what is very interesting, that the last three of these 
lines reappear, expanded to four, in the @dipus of Dryden and 
Lee . 


If The Chace were not deformed to excess by the ugly trappings 
of eighteenth-century diction, it would attract a great deal of 
favourable attention. It is full of close observation of nature 
and knowledge of rural life, arranged, indeed, without much 
recourse to the imagination, but clearly, succinctly, and sincerely. 
Such notes as the following, about the hare, — 

The wither’d grass that clings 

Around her head, of the same russet hue, 

Almost deceived my sight, had not her eyes 

With life full-beaming her vain wiles betray’d ; 
and later on, the accurate touch about the long-hunted and 
perspiring animal, 

See! how black she looks! 
were taken directly from life, and Somervile, in his own narrow 
path, is very original. If he could have broken with his per- 
nicious Addisonian ideal, and if, instead of lecturing Thomson, he 
could have been humble enough to learn from him, Somervile 
might have been one of our best descriptive poets. It is singular 
that in so many centuries of English field-sports no other im- 
portant writer has taken them as the deliberate subject of his 


. APPLIED MATHEMATICS.* 
M®* SELBY intends his book for elementary students de- 


sirous of employing their small mathematical attainments 
to gain a knowledge of mechanics as an introduction to physics. 
There is little uncommon about the volume; it is a fair type of 
its kind. Students might call it a cram-book; but we do not 
insinuate that it is in any way of kin to the parasitic fungi of 
educational literature which flourish on certain State-aided 
examination syllabuses. It is a serious and painstaking work 
by a scholarly-minded mathematician ; but it shows some of the 
typical defects which mar the work of most theoretical expositors, 
It is the kind of book, rather than the book itself, to which we 
refer, although definite extracts may be culled to point our moral, 
We believe applied mathematics to be simply a convenient instru- 
ment for describing certain relationships discovered by observation 
and experiment, an instrument more exact than ordinary words, 
but in itself of subordinate importance to the phenomena it 
elucidates, Probably no mathematician would think otherwise ; 


* Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids. By A. L. Selby, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1893. 

"Hydrostatics and Elementary Hydrokinetics. By George M. Minchin, 
M.A., Professor of Appli thematics in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill 


ied Ma 
Oxford: Clarendon Presse. 


but yet there is a tendency in all such books as this to worse 
confound the student's naturally confused conceptions as to facts 
and processes of thought. Again, the exclusive use of formula 
in what is fundamentally a chain of reasoning leads to a neglect 
of words as a medium of exact thought, with the result that the 
English of a mathematician is often slipshod, and his words as 
quaintly indefinite as his equations are rigidly exact. 

A threefold-instance of the sacrifice of good expression and 
clear-cut. statement occurs on p. 2:—“The centimetre is the In- 
ternational Scientific Unit; the foot is only used in Britain.” 
Now, neither the centimetre nor the foot is u unit in the strict 
sense ; they are merely subdivisions of the metre and yard which 
are units. Moreover, no definite unit can be more or less scien- 
tific than any other, if it be properly used. And, finally, the foot 
is not used only in Britain. It is employed by the whole English- 
speaking world, and, in a very slightlyxxpanded form, by the 
Russian-speaking world as well. Of course the centimetre is the 
most convenient unit for certain measurements, but that is quite 
another thing. Again, on p. 82:—“The work done by a Force” 
strikes us as a particularly unhappy form of expression, especially 
when followed by “ It is sometimes convenient to consider work 
as done against a force.” Approaching the subject in this 
way, it is very difficult indeed to give the student a clear 
conception of work in its relation to energy. Indeed, when 
energy is introduced a little further on, it is only as a particular 
case of which the definition is merely the mathematical expres- 
sion. It may be urged that mathematics is concerned with 
formule, not facts; but “applied” mathematics is very different 
from the “ pure” science, the practical uselessness of which is its 
legitimate boast. We would gladly see the teaching of mathe- 


matics applied to Nature widely extended, and for this very reason | 


we object to a form of statement which implies that it is the 
facts of Nature which have to be applied to mathematics. 
Professor Minchin escapes most of the pitfalls which make 
elementary text-books dangerous to the unwary. His is a special 
treatise, well planned and capably elaborated. He sees the neces- 
sity of keeping assumptions, terms, and methods distinct from 
things and observations, and, like our greatest physicists, he finds 
no insuperable difficulty in preserving the distinction. Mr. Selby 
shares with Professor Minchin an admirably scientific clearness 
as to the separate and mutually exclusive use of the terms weight 
and mass. In this instance not very long ago, a “ practical” man 
of science had the courageous inconsistency to urge in a scientific 
journal the advisability of employing the word weight to signify 
the thing mass, because it was so misapplied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment! Professor Minchin is mathematical in thought as well as 
in symbol, and one of his most common factors is common sense. 


His work on hydrostatics is most cordially to be commended, and — 


will, we are sure, prove of much service to engineering students. 
We would like to see descriptions of a few more “ hydraulic and 
pneumatic machines” in the chapter devoted to them—the air- 
brake for example, and the common modification of Geissler's. 
pump actuated by a jet of high-pressure water. The illustrations 
of mechanism, though clear enough, might easily have been made 
more like reality, and at the same time more artistic. 


CHINESE COINS.* 


it has lately been suggested that the infant-like shape of the 
Chinese eye and the beardless chins of the men are sugges- 
tive of immaturity in the race. Certain colour is given to this 
theory by the curiously arrested development observable in their 
civilization and their arts and sciences. In most of the amenities 
of life they arrived, like precocious children, at a certain level of 
advance at a very early period. But there they stopped short, 
and at the present day they are infinitely behind nations which 
were in a state of savagery when they reached the civilized 
condition which they now enjoy. It is difficult to see in what 
direction they have made any steps forward since the beginning 
of our era. They themselves believe that wisdom died with 
the ancients, and their present position is a melancholy acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of this theory, as well as evidence of their 
inability, when left to themselves, to do anything but stagnate. 


Like their other arts, their coinage stands out conspicuously as . 
proof of the above assertions. If their records are to be be- . 


lieved, the Great Yii (1954 Bc.) was the first caster of coins ; and, 
without pinning our faith to this statement, it may be confidently 
said that during the next few centuries there certainly were 
issues of coined money. The Chinese have always had large 


* Catalogue of Chinese Coins from the VIIth Century B.C. to A.D. 621. — 


Including the series in the British Museum. By Terrien de Lacouperie. 


Edited by Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.D. London: printed by order of - 
the Trustees. 
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aoc 
ies of the precious metals; their commerce has demanded 


‘ready media for exchange; and yet their various attempts to 


supply this want have resulted, after all these centuries, in the 
single coin which is known to Europeans as “cash,” and which 


‘ represents about the tenth of a halfpenny. It is impossible to 


imagine any greater evidence of incompetency in a commercial 
nation than this. Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie has traced with 
infinite research and great ability the whole course of the 
currency from the dawn of history down to the present day, and 
his volume contains a mine of exact and interesting information. 

In commcn with many nations of antiquity, the Chinese in 
their early history adopted cowries as a medium of exchange, and 
these ran current side by side with the coinage issued at the 
earliest dates. If historians had been silent on the use of these 
shells, the secret of their existence would have been divulged in 
the written character for “that which is precious,” which is a 
hieroglyphic representing a cowry ; and in the same way a record 
of the tortoiseshells which were concurrently used as money is pre- 


' served in the expression “tortoise goods” for anything valuable. 


Even as late, however, as the time of Marco Polo cowries were cur- 
rent in the province of Yunnan, and it is safe to assume, therefore, that 
they had existed uninterruptedly in the country from a time pos- 
sibly coeval with that of the coins discovered by Layard in the 
ruins of Nineveh. The next step in advance was the adoption in 
the first instance of hoes and spades as money, and afterwards of 
bronze representations of those tools. The tools themselves can 
have had only a very limited circulation, and must have passed cur- 
rent only as clothes which are pawned by the improvident among 
our own working classes on Monday, to be taken out again on 
Saturday night, may be said to pass into circulation. With the 
emblems representing them it was different, and it is difficult to 
understand why it was necessary to exchange them for pieces of 
metal and silk, as was done in the eleventh century B.c. The ex- 
planation probably is that the choice of articles so used in various 
parts of the country was guided by the ease with which the mate- 
rials were obtainable. A more convenient shape was given to the 
coinage later by the introduction of ring money, which, however, 
being insufficient for the wants of the people, was supplemented 
by a knife currency, such as is now in use among the Khamti and 
Singpho tribes to the south-west of China. This medium of ex- 
change is said to have been first used by soldiers on a campaign in 
the seventh century, and it is of this that the modern “cash” is 
the lineal descendant. The knives, and afterwards the emblems 
representing the knives, were made with circular holes at the end 
of the handles, for the purpose, no doubt, of stringing them. By 
degrees the blades of the knives were reduced in size, and the 
useful part, the round and pierced end of the handle, became the 
more and more important portion; until eventually the blade 
entirely disappeared as well as the handle, with the exception of 
what was practically the round “cash” of the present day. 


But this last development was carried out at a later period, 
and meanwhile coins of various shapes competed with one another 
for popular approval. One kind, the “spade money,” is par- 
ticularly interesting, as being the only reference to the Stone age 
which is found among the innumerable Chinese currencies. It re- 
presents the shouldered celt of South-Eastern Asia, which curiously 
enough has been found only in Pegu, Cambodia, and Central 
India. Side by side with these coins, “ring-money,” inscribed 
in imitation of foreign coins which in the seventh century B.c. 
were introduced into Shantung by traders from the Indian Ocean, 
“saddle money,” gems, and pearls were current. This was a 
period of general disorganization, when the country was divided 
into a number of contending States, and when barter was pro- 
bably the principal means of buying and selling. An end was 
put to this political confusion in 221 B.c. by the establishment of 
the Empire by Shi Hwangti, who attempted to unify the coinage 
by prohibiting the use of “ gems, pearls, tortoiseshells, cowries, 
and tin,” as money, and by issuing round bronze coins and small 
cubes of gold. With the disappearance (206 38.c.) of his short- 
lived dynasty, the Government control over the coinage was 
abolished, and the natural result followed. Money of all kinds 
and descriptions again came into vogue; and cubes of white metal, 
pieces of deer-skin, and coins of all shapes and sizes were issued 
from the principal trading centres. So great did this evil become 
that in 116 an attempt was made to re-establish Government 
control, and three officers were appointed to preside over the 


Mint. 


From this time may be dated the beginning of the long struggle 


‘between the Government and the counterfeitors which has 


existed to the present day. Instead of attempting to deal with 
forgeries by rendering the coiner’s work more difficult by means 


of an improved currency, and by enforeing legal penalties, the 


authorities sought a remedy in returning practically to barter. 


‘Silk, hempen cloth, grain, and metal in lumps again became re- 


cognized media of exchange, and it was left to rebels and semi- 
independent chiefs to issue the only coinage which was put out 
with authority. The same incompetence to deal with coinage 
questions has been shown by all succeeding Governments, and 
at the present moment the merchants and shopkeepers at Peking 
are up in arms at the proposed abolition by the authorities of 
the large “cash” which have been current in the capital since 
1850, and in which the people have faith, in favour of the small 
“cash ” in use in the rest of the Empire, and which from the ease 
by which it can be counterfeited is always received with sus- 
picion. Every collector knows how extremely clever the Chinese 
are at forging. It is only necessary for him to allow it to be- 
come known that he wants a knife coin or any other ancient 
piece, and he is sure to be presented with one which has all the 
appearance of great age and perfect genuineness. It is only by 
long practice that he can discern the difference between the 
effects of age and the results of the pigments which Chinamen 
know so well how to use. By issuing only such very rough and 
primitive coins as have been and now are current in China the 
forger’s task is made especially easy, and the Governments have 
only themselves to thank for the endless conflict in which they 
have been engaged with the coiners. 

On these matters Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie enlarges with great 
erudition in the introduction to the present volume. He has not 
been content with treating only of the coins presented to him for 
cataloguing, but he has with indefatigable diligence waded 
through the most recondite sources of information for references 
to the ancient currencies of China. That book, The Yihking, 
which was inscrutable until he explained its meaning, the 
“ Mountain and River Classic,” “ 'Tsd’s Narrative,” and a host of 
other works, which are beyond the ken of the ordinary collectors of 
Chinese coins, have all been ransacked to elucidate the various 
phases of the primitive Chinese currency. When he dives into 
such deep waters, it is not to be expected that fault will not be 
found with his interpretations of occult passages. 

Exception also may possibly be taken to a number of radical 
assertions which are put forward with no further evidence to 
support them than references in footnotes to scattered pamphlets, 
articles, and letters of the author. This is a penalty which Dr. 
Terrien de Lacouperie pays for his love of research. He was 
evidently unwilling to withhold any information on the subject 
which was at his command. At the same time his space was 
limited, and he had to make up his mind between writing a book 
such as any numismatist might have written, and of presenting 
practically unsupported facts which were caviare to the public. 
We believe he chose the better part, and that in time facts which 
are now mentally indigestible will be found to assimilate readily 
under the influence of further knowledge. We cannot close this 
notice without making mention of the very handsome style in 
which the Trustees have presented this Catalogue to the public. 
Not only are the coins in the British Museum described and 
figured, but all coins which are known to have existed between 
the dates named on the title-page are catalogued and outlined, 


CSAR.* 


OLONEL DODGE continues his work of “high vulgariza 
tion,” to adopt a French phrase, of the history of war. His 
“ Cesar,” a weighty volume, follows the no less weighty “ Alex- 
ander” and “ Hannibal.” We may say at once that it has the 
qualities already noted inthem. Colonel Dodge convinces usthat _ 
he understands the business of war, and that, although he may 
use the term “ modern soldier,” he is too intelligent to use it 
in the sense it seems to bear to some modern writers. He 
means by it simply what he ought to mean—a soldier of 
recent times who fights with recent weapons—and never lets 
us see that he supposes good soldiering to be different to-day 
from what it was in Alexander’s time. He never patronizes 
the great chiefs of antiquity as beginners on whom the en- 
lightened military child of these advanced days can look with 
kindly condescension. On the contrary, he is firm in the faith 
that there was nothing essential to the art of war which 
Alexander did not know, and that there is no modern general 
who ought not to be hat in hand to Hannibal. This is the proper 
spirit, and as Colonel Dodge understands the meaning of the 
events he details, and has worked at his facts, he succeeds in pro- 
ducing what, with some limitations, are useful books. 
Colonel Dodge has, in fact, the merits of a “vulgarizer.” His 
fault, if it be one, is that he has them to an almost frightful extent. 


* Great Captains—Cwsar. A History of the Art of War among the 
Romans, down to the End of the Roman Empire. With a Detailed 
Account of the Campaigns of Caius Julius Cesar. By T. G. Dodge. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Gay & Bird. 
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"We have not been able to convince ourselves that he has studied 


the original authorities for the lives of the three great captains 
he has already written. In all three cases the ground has been 
well cleared for him, This, by the way, is also true of the two 
lives he has still to write, Gustavus Adolphus and Napoleon. We 
do not wish to be understood to use the term in any invidious sense ; 
but it is none the less true that Colonel Dodge works at second hand. 
He is abundantly intelligent and careful, with a certain faculty 
for arrangement, and a sense of what constitutes evidence. These 
books of his would be really useful for purposes of reference ; but 
there is something wanting to them, They want “that,” as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said when he snapped his fingers; the indefinable 
something which constitutes originality. A carping reviewer (if 
any such wicked man still survives) might even say that they 
afford a quite scandalous example how easy it has become to know 
a great deal without being learned. As we have had occasion to 
note before in dealing with Colonel Dodge, his style does not 
redeem the want of novelty of his matter and ideas. It would 
be silly to complain that his prose compares indifferently with 
the clearly struck sentences of the Commentaries. We can even 
certify, after making a reasonable number of comparisons, that 
he abstains from padding, and does not exceed the number of 
words used in the Latin more than is reasonable. But Colonel 
Dodge’s pages are disgraced by far too many downright vulgar- 
isms. It is trivial to say that Ceesar’s refusal to put away his wife 
at the bidding of Sulla “ scores a high mark” to his “ credit.” “To 
run for the consulship” is a term of American politics unfit 
to be applied to a Roman gentleman. “The Nervii had got the 
Atrebates and the Veromandui to pool issues with them” is a 
vile phrase, and so is this :—“ Indeed it may be said that Cwsar’s 
good star was at the bottom of his coming out whole.” Colonel 
Dodge's work ought to possess very serious merits, indeed, to 
atone for being written in the style of a newspaper reporter. 


We cannot, therefore, recommend his volume to readers who 
expect original force in their author or are fastidious as to his 
manner. It is even inferior to his “ Hannibal,” and much less 
attractive than his “ Alexander.” Still,a reader who is not too 
exacting, and who does want a coherent, fairly readable, and we 
think in the main trustworthy, account of Cesar’s fighting, may 
do worse than take Colonel Dodge. We say again that he 
is intelligent, though we could argue the point with him now 
and again. It is, for instance, not wholly reasonable to say 
that “ We admire the method and skill of Czesar, but we 
look in vain for that élan which characterized even the first 
campaign of Alexander—that mettle which made no tale of 
the enemy. Cwesar’s caution was advisable, but it does not 
appeal to us like the Macedonian’s brilliant gallantry.” The 
comparison is unfair. Alexander had a very fine veteran army 
made to his hand by his father, and was pitted against enemies 
whose immeasurable inferiority was notorious. Czsar’s legions 
were raw, and his opponents, though doubtless disorderly bar- 
barians, were “first-class fighting men,” who had annihilated a 
Consular army not so many years before. After all, Alexander 
did fall on the woman’s side of the house. Colonel Dodge is 
rather addicted to unlucky comparisons. In speaking of the 
nature of the ground at Gergovia, he appears to imply that 
Cwsar’s legionaries were more respectful to its strength than “the 
men who captured Lookout Mountain, or who charged with 
Pickett up Cemetery Ridge” would have been; and he adds 
that “ancient warfare was different.” Czesar’s legionaries carried 
a heavy shield and wore armour; a broken slope was a serious 
obstacle to men so hampered. Reading Colonel Dodge's ac- 
count of these old campaigns, one realizes how little war changes 
in its essentials. The disaster of Sabinus and Cotta was the affair of 
Cabul and the Khyber Pass, and nothing can be more like the 
day on which Cesar overcame the Nervii than the fight at 
MacNeil’s Zareeba. We may end by pointing out that Colonel 
Dodge keeps almost wholly to the military side of Cywsar’s life, 
and does not pretend to deal with the political history of the 
foremost man of all the world, The promise given on the title- 
page to treat of Roman military history down to the fall of the 
Empire goes much too far. Asa matter of fact, he ends with 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


WV E know # man of letters by profession in whom the recent 

deaths of MM. de Banville, Feuillet, Renan, Taine, and a 
few others have inspired a black and demoniacal project. He 
thinks of forming a private band of kidnappers to seize M. X., 
M. Y., M. Z., and several o:'ber popular French writers, for the 
purpose of sacrificing them to the infernal powers, that so the 
lives of one or two other French writers may be lengthened. 


Among these latter M. Anatole France holds nearly a first place. 
He is not faultless; he is never quite so good as he ought to be, 
and often no better than he should. But the excellent differences 
of him, when you consider him with most of his fellows! the 
cooling stream that he knows how to pour for literary harts 
that pant! In particular he has, we think, done better in 
La réitisserie de la Reine Pédauque (1) than in anything since 
Sylvestre Bonnard itself, while the novelty has a touch of diable aw 
corps which the antiquity had not. It is, perhaps, less perfect as 
a work of art; and it is exposed to the criticism that from one 
point of view it goes on too long, while from another it is left “ at 
a loose end.” But the particular delights of it are too great to 
let us quarrel much about the total impression. The real hero— 
mon bon maitre, as the naif, not to say niais,narrator, who begins 
as son and turnspit at Queen Goosefoot’s eating-house, and ends 
as a bookseller, calls him—is simply a masterpiece. Than in M, 
Y’Abbé Jéréme Coignard, a scholar, a Christian, a “ man of good,” 
who is at the same time a Bohemian, a ne’er-do-weel, a roysterer, 
something like a thief, and, alas! something like Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy—the unattached abbé of the last century has 
never been more admirably touched off; and when he makes 
a beautiful end after being stabbed by Mosaides the Jew, 
one weeps floods of tears. M. d’Astarac, the Gascon mil- 
lionaire miser and Rosicrucian, and Jahel, the niece of Mosaides 
the Jew (a little person, my faith, of the most endevilled), are 
worthy of him; while the chucklehead narrator (to whom we 
regret to say that Jahel, though she deceived and left him, 
was a great deal too kind) and his parents of the Reine Pédauque, 
and Jeannette the fiddleress, and Catherine the lace girl, and the 
lovers of that same, and others, are all delightful. The book is 
something like an Easter egg. 

Except for a greater tendency to the berquinade and a weaker 
dash of Pantagruelism, M. Coppée’s (2) new volume may be 
spoken of almost as warmly as M. France’s; and it is adapted 
for a wider circle. We have always allowed ourselves the 
impolite heresy of thinking that M. Coppée is much better in 
prose than in verse, and this book certainly does not shake our 
conviction. The pathos, the purity and soundness of moral tone 
without goody-goodiness, and the admirable command of French, 
which distinguish him, appear equally in both kinds, and we 
do not in the prose feel the absence of that “more potent spirit ” 
which is somewhat to seek in his poetry. The most dramatic and 
elaborate of these tales is the opening one, which tells how a 
Freethinking youth robbed his orthodox employer, how the 
employer forgave him, but kept a signed acknowledgment of the 
theft, not so much tn terrorem as in hopes of its being an incen- 
tive to improved conduct, how he threatened to use it in an 
interesting and very “actual” case of political and ethical con- 
science, and what then befell. The most pathetic is “ Morte en 
mer,” though it is run hard by “ Le pardon,” both much in the 
style of a favourite verse vein of the author's. “ Une restitution,” 
a Panama satire, and therefore necessarily recent, is strong, and 
though the lines are old, there is freshness in the “ skit” which 
forms an episode of “ Palotte” on the poet whose real name is 
Isidore Lepifre, but who calls himself Alfred O'Gaga, and who 
takes good care to write in verses of thirteen, fifteen, or even 
seventeen syllables, but would die rather than commit an Alex- 
andrine with regular ceesura. 

The editor of the Memoirs of the late Baron Haussmann (3) is 
well justified in saying that nobody need look in them for a 
chronique scandaleuse of the Empire. Indeed, the frivolous may 
find the great demolisher’s accounts of how this street was run, 
and that well pierced, and the other building erected, slightly 
monotonous. The book, however, deserves to be very seriously 
pronounced of the highest value for “ wdile” history. We should 
doubt whether its parallel, in point of information, anywhere 
exists ; while a touch of interest, and even of humour, is given to 
it by the intense and evident conviction with which the worker 
regarded his work, destructive and constructive alike. 

On the other hand, M. Pierre de Lano (4) is nothing if not a 
scandalous chronicler. We do not use this term in quite the 
worst sense, and his book will be found readable enough. Al- 
though M. de Lano is, as it seems to us, extremely unjust to the 
Empress, he seems to try to be fair even to her; and his main 
object is to calumniate nobody, but to rehabilitate Napoleon. In 
this, we confess, he seems to us to succeed very ill, bringing out 
almost to a worse extent than we elsewhere remember the atro- 
cious vulgarity of the Bonaparte character ; the intense, hopeless, 

(1) La rétisserie de la Reine Pédaugue. Par Anatole France. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 

(2) Longues et bréves. Par Frangois Coppée. Paris : Lemerre. 

BS mene de Baron Haussmann. Tome III. Paris: Victor 


oe Paw Nopoléon III, Par Pierre de Lano. Paris: Victor 
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inconceivable, ungentlemanliness which seems omnipresent in the 
family, unless the present generation is an improvement. 

The translator—no doubt a most competent one—of Bygmester 
Solness (5) into French is M. le Comte Prozor, who contributes a 

introduction, taking the highest symbolic view of the piece. 
The defunct twins, it seems, are Norway and Sweden; but we 
deeply regret to say that M. Prozor gives no exact antitypes for 
the Nine Dolls. This is all the more inexcusable because inter- 
pretations literally jump to the eyes. The Nine Muses, the Nine 
Worthies, the Nine Wells at Cambridge, the Ten Commandments 
with One left out, a Racing Eight and its Cox—we should never 
—S M. le Comte Prozor does not even begin 
his 

The very valuable French dictionary edited by MM. Hatzfeld 
and Thomas (Paris: Delagrave) has reached its tenth fascicule 
and the word doublage. 

Of school books, we have one of the best possible of “ Beginners’ 
Texts” in Za Belle au Bois Dormant (Percival), and a Modern 
French Class Book, by M. Paul Terroux (Williams & Norgate), 
which seems business-like. 

We owe M. Jacques Fréhel, the author of Dégue, apologies for 
an ill-grounded joke made a fortnight ago. “Noak,” it seems, is 
not bad English, but good bas- Breton, for the patriarch ; and than 
bas- Breton no tongue—not even English—can be more suitable 
to those who go down to the sea, in arks and otherwise. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


E Handbook of Jamaica for 1893 (Edward Stanford), now 

in the thirteenth year of publication, is, not like other books 
ofits class, a mere dull compendium of statistical tables; for it 
contains, besides a plentiful array of figures concerning population, 
finance, and other details, a mass of interesting and thoroughly 
readable information about the history and present condition of 
the colony. The facts, for instance, here placed on record con- 
cerning the cultivation and irrigation of the island, its public 
gardens and plantations, are pleasant reading, entertaining as well 
as instructive, for those who have no intention of becoming more 
practically acquainted therewith; while assuredly none can com- 
plain that the tables of statistics lack either comprehension or 
detail, In but few similar works should we find, as we do here, 
alist of hotels and lodging-houses showing, in several columns, 
their charges for bed, breakfast, lunch, dinner, board and lodging 
per week, corn per quart, grass per bundle, and pasturage per 
night. The compilers have wisely reprinted in their pages an 
article recently contributed by the present Governor, Sir Henry A. 
Blake, to the North American Review, on “Opportunities for 
Young Men in Jamaica,” wherein the subject is so admirably and 
succinctly dealt with, that our only regret is to see it relegated 
toan Appendix, where it may escape the careful consideration it 
deserves. 


Dealing with the same and kindred subject-matter, though in 


lighter style and more after the fashion of a tourist’s guide-book, 
we have the third edition of Mr. C. Washington Eves’s The West 
Indies (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.), published under the 
auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute, a handy little volume 
whose practical value is sadly impaired by the lack of an alpha- 
betical index. 

Mr. W. O. Hughes-Hughes’s Register of Tonbridge School 
from 1820 to 1893 (Richard Bentley & Son) is prefaced by a 
tketch of the history of that ancient foundation, whose only fault 
isthat, unusual in such connexion, of undue brevity. Dating 
from a charter obtained by Sir Andrew Judd from King 
Edward VI, in 1553, the “Free Grammar School at Tonbridge” 
feems to deserve a more extended chronicle than is contained in 
the somewhat bare record of facts which Mr. Hughes-Hughes 
bere arrays in exactly four pages. The register, which his 
historical introduction ushers in, discloses a goodly list of 
vorthies, and shows that the school can boast—an honour 
probably unique—of having, during the Napoleonic wars, furnished 
England with ean admiral and France with a general; for 
m its books we find the names of Sir Sidney Smith, the “ Hero 
of Acre,” and of Pierre Dumoustier, who afterwards became one 
of the Emperor's generals, commanding the Young Guard in 
1813, and whose services are attested by the honourable names of 
Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, Poltusk, Saragossa, Essling, 
Wagram, Lutzen, Bautzen, Wauttzen, and Dresden; surely the 
only English public-school boy with such a record. The pair, it 
may be noted, were not actually schoolfellows together, as 
Sidney Smith was some twelve years the Frenchman’s senior at 
Tunbridge, and entered the navy in 1776, when the latter was 


(5) Solness le constructeur. Paris: Albert Savine. 


but five years old. It is pleasant to note that General 
Dumoustier availed himself of the opportunity afforded him by 
the Peace of Amiens to visit his old school and the headmaster, 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox. The particulars given in the Reyister 
appear, so far as we can judge, full and accurate; but it seems a 
pity that the entries in the supplementary lists of University - 
scholarships and honours, and of athletic distinctions, are not 
dated. 

Messrs. Macmillan forward us a fourth volume of Biographies 
reprinted from the “ Times,” dealing with eminent persons whose 
deaths occurred during the years 1887-1890, and comprising, 
among many others, such names as the Emperors William and 
Frederick III. and Jefferson Davis abroad, and at home as 
Lord Iddesleigh, Mr. Bright, and Robert Browning. [It is 
by the Times, not by ourselves, that the prefixed title is 
thus somewhat arbitrarily bestowed or withheld.] The biogra- 
phies thus gathered together from the columns of our con- 
temporary become, as the volumes increase in number, a more 
and more serviceable contribution to contemporary history ; 
though the practical value of the work as a book of reference, 
which it may now be considered, would undoubtedly be enhanced 
by a good index, and such titles as those of the Bishops should at 
least for the avoidance of confusion be supplemented by the sur- 
name ; a detail the want of which, in the volume before us, is 
particularly felt in the case of the Archbishop of York (Dr. 
Thomson), whose successor (Dr. Magee) has already followed him 
to the grave. 

It is not often that one can say of a work of fiction nowadays 
that the story would be better told at greater length; but The 
Young Squire, by “ Borderer” (Routledge & Sons), appears to 
merit such criticism. The action is mainly concerned with the 
fortunes of three Cambridge friends—an Englishman, an Irish- 
man, and a Welshman—each provided with a beautiful and mar- 
riageable sister—indeed, the Irishman has two—and with the 
matrimonial schemes which supervene upon the mutual pevter 
acquaintance of these characters. A less tragic termination 
would appear to be more in harmony with the general tone of the 
book; but the author having endowed his Irish family with an 
almost ultra-Hibernian gift of malediction, curses must, we know, 
in fiction at any rate, be provided with a roosting-place. 

The modern American novel seldom lacks incident ; certainly 
whatever be its shortcomings, there is plenty of stir and bustle 
about Mr. Richard Henry Savage’s The Masked Venus (Rout- 
ledge & Sons), well called “ A Story of Many Lands,” since its 
action carries us over a considerable portion of the habitable 
globe, from the Rockies to St. Petersburg. The synopsis of its 
chapters bristles with sensational head-lines, like the contents- 
bill of an evening paper's special edition, and the prodigality in 
italics, especially in the description of the annihilation of General 
Custer’s force by the Sioux which constitutes the dénouement, 
is simply bewildering. 

That we are not, however, without good store of sensational 
writers of our own, we are reminded by Mr. Hume Nisbet, who, 
in The Queen's Desire (White & Co.), weaves together in 
very spirited fashion an account of the Indian Mutiny, with a 
somewhat impossible love episode concerning an Indian Queen, 
the Ranee of Jhansi, and a handsome English sergeant. We 
cannot altogether congratulate the author on this part of his 
story, wherein the lady betrays a most aggressively “ coming-on 
disposition ”; but his scraps of history and sketches of historical 
characters, such as Nana Sahib and Tantia Topi, are well given, 
and are, moreover, deftly connected with the fortunes of his imagi- 
nary personages, ‘among whom we must specially and honourably 
mention a delightful boy, Sammy Tompkins by name, far more 
deserving to be considered the hero of the tale than the recreant 
sergeant, to whom the conventionalities of fiction would probably 
assign that position. 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell tells in A Silent Tragedy (F. V. White 
& Co.) a somewhat gruesome story of an ambitious young 
divine who, under pain of relinquishing his lady-love, is com- 
pelled, at the bidding of her stony-hearted father, forthwith to 
increase his income by five hundred a year. Accordingly, he 
accepts the chaplaincy of an empty hospital for lepers, which 
promises to prove a comfortable sinecure, after going through 
the necessary but, as he is informed, empty formality of 
informing the appointing committee that he is himself a leper. 
However, the mental reservations and prevarications with which 
he attempts to hedge his disingenuous conduct avail him nothing ; 
though it is not very clear whether his punishment is an actual 
visitation, or exists merely in a diseased imagination. Pleasant 
such a story could not be, but it might with advantage be couched 
at certain points in more impressive form. 

Mr. Cecil Harley, a new writer so far as we are aware, exhibits, 


in his Shadow of a Song (Cassell & Co.), an agreeable touch 
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which can be light without flippancy, and earnest without heavi- 
ness, in dealing with the not very novel situation of a crime 
aided and abetted in its commission by the arts of the mesmerist. 
The greater part of this book is remarkably bright and fresh, 
but towards its close the author becomes unduly reminiscent of 
countless melodramas in the revolver of his baffled villain and 
the incredible fatuity of his policemen, 

There are certain books from which the reader is apt, not so 
much to learn fresh lessons, as to be reminded of things already 
learnt, and of such we take it is Mr. Francis Seymour Stevenson's 
little volume of essays to which he gives the name Historic 
Personality (Macmillan & Co.) It might prove somewhat diffi- 
cult to justify this title, as the book appears rather the overflow 
of Mr. Stevenson’s commonplace book on literature generally 
than an exposition of his views on the particular subjects pro- 
posed ; perhaps he would have been able to keep more closely to 
his theme had he not spread himself over so wide a field; in 
attempting even within the limits of a small volume to deal with 
well nigh every branch of literature (with history, biography, 
autobiography, diaries, memoirs, letters, &c.) it has proved 
harder than perhaps Mr. Stevenson imagined to stick to the text 
on which he started. 


A stronger essayist is Mr. William Watson, whose Evcur- 
sions in Criticism (Elkin Mathews & John Lane) are also before 
us. We may or may not agree with the views enunciated in 
these “ prose recreations of a rhymer,” as a sub-title styles these 
reprinted articles; but we can all appreciate a writer who, pos- 
sessing the courage of his opinions, is so well able to give to 
those opinions adequate literary expression. As proof of Mr. 
Watson's right to dub himself “rhymer,” we have also by him 
The Prince’s Quest, and other Poems (Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane). 1t is not of every latter-day poet that Rossetti would 
say, as he said of the author of The Prince's Quest, thirteen years 
ago, that “ he goes right back to Keats with a little modification.” 

We have also received Books I. and II. of Paradise Lost in the 
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for ENTRANCE in 
hich students who enter in 


there will be 
NA Septem SCIENCS. in value from 5¥ to 100 Guineas, for w 
com pe! 


Consulting EDWARD SIEVEKING. 
” Surgeon—Mr. SPENCER SMITH. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, F.B.8. 
Dental Surgeon—Mr. U. HOWARD HAYWARD. 
Physicians —Dr. BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
+» To Out-Patiente—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGUIRE, Dr, LUFF. 
Surgeons—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN, Mr. PAGE 
To Out-Patients Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SILCOCK, Mr. J. E. LANE, 
Accoucheur—Dr. HAND®IELD-JONES. 
To Out-Patients—Dr. GOW 
Ophthal mic Surgeons— Mr. CRITCHETT and Mr. JULER. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. FIELD. 
Surgeon, Skin Department—Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS. 
Surgeon Dentist=Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
Physician, Throat Department—Dr. SCANES SPICER. 
Ancesthetist—-Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 
OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOOL, 
Physiology—Dr. WALLER, F.R.S. Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT, F.R.S. Menial - 
Diseases—Sir J. CRICHTON BROWNE. F.R.S. Biology—Mr. W. G. 
Resid 1} is at present at 33 and 35 Westhourn ie Terrace. 
at charge of for the academic year. Warden, Rovucuron, and 
B.S. Lond., F.B.C.8., to whom for be made. 
The School Secretary, Mr. .. H, Mappen, will at the prospectus on application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


MEDICAL RESEA RCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
wn Scholarships, three in number, each of of the value of £259, and only to British 
have been i the C epoousagement to to the making of exact 


search hes into the Couses and Prevention of lenpostant Diseases 

At the next -t ~~ two of the present scholars, should they renew their applications, will. 
be entitled to 

Applications made of the end of Apell. by letter, addressed to the 
Ciert of the Company Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., — — 

April, 1893. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—FOR LADIES. 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 


jucation of the highest class for Ladies. by Tutorial 
Lectures and. Classes: the and ie fic Collections of 
ucati 


There isa JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 
Particulars in the Library, next Court, Crystal Palace. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. II. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 


II. COLONIAL DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 
ca onial Life. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace, 


F.K.J.SHENTON, 
Superintendent Educational Department, 


TTREBOVIR EF HOUSE SCHOOL, Trebovir Road, South 


OLIVER BROB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Lower arpiestion “SUMMER TERM COMMENCES Tuesday, 
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SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. GREEN & CO. Offices 
Managers.... { DERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenve, Londen, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA BRINDISI, 
YPT, ADEN, and “MADRAS vid BOMBAY .... every week. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


193 
For the Compene’s Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good no 
ABERDEEN.......... Capt. C. Taylor.......... + 3,659 tons ...... May 30. 
AUSTRALASIAN .. Capt. T. F Bpalding 3.630 tons ...... June 23, 
DAMASCUS.......... Capt. A. Douglas .......... 3,609 tons ...... July 21. 


magn chem ter ond 
‘ion for First and Third Clase - d accompany 
is ve supe rior, an: a 
each from £50; Third from 14 Guineas. 
nO. THOMPSON & CO., 24 Leadenhall street, E.C.; or to the West- 
Agents, & 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


BOOKS, &ec. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
BVOKSELLERS and EXPORT AGENTS, beg to announce 
that, owing to the Rebuilding of No. 136 Strand, they have 
just removed to New Premises four doors further East, at 
No. 140 Strand (opposite Catherine Street), where all branches 
of their business will be carried on as usual.—Libraries pur- 
chased and valued. 140 Strand, W.C. (West-End House, 
37 Piccadilly, W.), London. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WiILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anv 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


NEW vores BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
On April 11, crown 8vo. 5s, 


F OREST TITHES ; and other Studies from 


Nature By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream” &c. Edited by 
J. A. Owen. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
On April 11, crown 8vo. 4s. 64, 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other Tales. 


“ The Snort and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By Ipa Lemon. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 


VERDI'S FALSTAFF. By Professor VILLIERS STANFORD. 

POLITICS AND PROGRESS IN SIAM. By the Hon. Georce Curzoy, M.P. 
SOME PLAYS OF THE DAY. By A. B. WaLKLEY. 

y —w OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. By Sir Ricuarp 


ang. ee QUIRED CHARACTERS INHERITED? I. By ALFRED RUSSEL 


“THE POEMS OF LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. By Covison KERNAHAN. 
SOCIAL REMEDIES OF THE LABOUR PARTY. By W. H. Mattock. 

‘THE INDIA CIVIL SERVICE AND THE UNIVERSITIES. By F. J. Lys. 
POOR ABEL! By“ Ovrpa.” 

‘THE NEW PATRONAGE BILL. By the Rev. Canon Jenxixs. 

SCENERY AND THE IMAGINATION. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 

ies | FINANCIAL CLAUSES OF THE HUME RULE BILL. By A LisERAL- 


IST. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE 
UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


APRIL, 1893. 

THE ARTILLERY IN 1870—1. Colonel J. F. Maurice. C.B., R.A. 
ITALY AS A NAVAL POWER. Captain 8. Eanpiey-WiLwor, R.N. 
EDUCATION AT SANDHURST ; a Reply. Lieut.-General E. CLive. 
RULERS OF INDIA. 8ir M. E. Grant Durr. 
PROGRESS OF MILITARY CYCLING. Licut.-Colonel A. R. SAVILE. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. III. Lieut.-Gen. Sir EVELYN Woop, V.C. 
POST OFFICES: FRANCE. C.J. 

NTEERS AND THE EMPIRE. EvstTace BALFour, Major, Lon Scottish 
MOUNTED INFANTRY. Col. E. T. H. A.D.C. 
STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN EUROPE. T. MILLER MAGUIRE. 


NOTICES OF BUOKS. 
2: vent Garden, London, W.C, 
Offices Street, | =. C. And at all Railway Stations 


The Saturday Review. 


[April 8, 1893. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN” &c. 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By A. M. Diehl. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


THROUGH THICK and THIN. By Margery 


HOLuis, Author of “ Anthony Fairfax” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


The LAST of the DYNMOKES. By Claude 


Bray, Author of ‘To Save Himself.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SO NEAR AKIN.” 


IN A PROMISED LAND: a South African 


Story. By M. A. Bencoucs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 
POPULAR NOVELS, 


The sale of which is between one and two million copies, are well printed 
on good paper and neatly bound. 


Each Volume (of which there are 34) can be had separately, price 3s. 6d, 


R(CHARD BENTLEY & SON. NEW BURLINGTON STRBET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 
Contains an Exhaustive Article on 


THE SUSPENSORY BILL. 


By the Rev. HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 
Other Articles are :— 


THE EASTER SEPULCHRE. By Henry 
F. FREASEY. 

THE LAITY IN COUNCILS, By 
CHARLES ER. 

LEAVES FR THE HISTORY OF 
THE ‘GUIL rw Tliustrated. By 
CHARLES WELCH. 

PRAYER IN THE CHURCH 

EN D. IV. With wore 
Rev. Cox, LL.D., 

THE SLOWLY-GRINDING 

Chaps. 38-41. By Mrs. LINN BaNKS. 
A RECOLL OF 


RCH MO NT OF 


THE_ REVISED AMERICAN BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. E. 
BURBIDGE, 

HYMN FOR HOI Y COMMUNION, By 
the COUNTESS OF CAVAN 

A GHOST OF THE PAMPAS. By 
Brevi R. MOLEswortn. 

THE WISE GOOSE. Illustrated.) By 
EbITH CARBINGTON. 

UNDER THE BIBLE AND SUN. 

BIBLICAL QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. 

CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 

REVIEWS. 

NEWSBERY HOME. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL, 1893. 
A BILL FOR THE WEAKENING OF GREAT BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. 


JoserpH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE HOME RULE BILL. By J.E. Repwonp, M.P. 
LORD CROMER AND THE KHEDIVE. By WILraip Scawen BLusT. 

THE LIVES AND LOVES OF NURTH AMERICAN BIRDS. By Joun Worts. 
THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. (With a Chart.) By Vice-Admiral Sir MichagL 


CULME 


THE ART OF BREATHING. By Major-General Draysoy. 
BIMETALLISM ONCE MORE. By the Right Hon. Lgoxann Covrtyry, MP. 
“ ARCHITECTURE — AN ART OR NOTHING.” By the Right Hon. Lord 


GRIMTHORPE, 


CARDINAL pBwMAn ON THE ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. W. 


Paopyy-N&VINS 


LAST WORDS ON THE HAPPINESS IN HELL. By Professor Str. Gzonae Mivarr. 
THE FINANCIAL CAUSE3 OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (Concluded., 


By Bako» FERvINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Keoporkiy. 
THE READING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By Georoe R. Humpaerr. 
THE LION KING OF SWEDEN. By His Majesty the King or SWEDEN aND Norway. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


Just Issued. 
CATHOLIC UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


NOTES on on UGANDA; or, 


issued on the Inte War between 


an rm of the various 


ts, 
and the Gatholies of that British Dependency. svo. post free 
WATERLOW & Sons, Ltd., 49 Parliament Street, W Bo 8 Landen Wall, E. ond 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


ERS, of 37 ont 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and % BEDFORD STREET, 


SELL 
STRAND LONDON W 
facilities by their Branch Ho 


- desire to call the attention of the REA PING PUBLIC totheex- 


in Loudon for fill n the most favour- 
AN 


rs for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, i for. ALL AMERIC. 
ALS.—CATALOUUES sent on application. 


BOOKS and PERIODIC. 
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A. D. INNES & (0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW HANDY RAILWAY SERIES. 
Price 1s. per Volume ; or in cloth, 2s. 


SPORT ROYAL. By Antuony Hors, Author 


“Wr, Witt’ 

nit stories will be cheery companions on a railway journey... ... The little brown paper- 
covered book isa surprise, ... Mellway te tr look forward with interest to 
the next volume of the same series." "Daily Chronicle. 

Whitnsical, slight, and humorous. these brief tales of bizarre love and daring have a 
unique and piquant charm."— Morning Leader. 


GRIM TALES. By E. Nessit. 


and entrencing...... Weil and "Star, 
“ “ The ume is one that no one will! } into —- by reading throuch."’—Scofsman. 
seems to have exhausted itself in frolic with the creepy and 


A PLAYER'S TRAGEDY. By H. 


(Jn preparation. 


Price 40s. the Set of 9 Volumes. 


The READER’S SHAKESPEARE. A New 


and Cheaper Issue of this Popular Edition is now ready. 9 vols. crown &vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, with Portrait. 40s, the Set, Single volumes may be had, 5s, 

A few Copies of the Old Edition may be obtained at the above price to 
complete Sets. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S GOLDEN SAYINGS. 


A Selection from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Joun Dennis. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 38. 6d. 


STUDIES and STORIES. By Mrs. Moteswortu 


With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous Tale. 


By ANTHONY Hops. 1 vol. crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘* A brilliant little tale, so clever that we look forward with interest Mg his next." Times, 
“ This lively and pivuant story is reading.” —Saturday Keview 


AMETHYST: the Story of a Beauty. By 


C. R. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ A decidedly clever novel.""—TZimes. 
“ Is distinctly a clever novel...... Is full of clever, quick, incisive character-sketching.”” 
Saturday Kevtew, 


NEW NOVELS. 


Y THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “ REATA.” 


The VOICE of a FLOWER. By E. Gerarp. 


Crown 8vo. ~. [Nearly ready. 
THE AUTHOR R “ AMETHYST.” 


WAYNF LETE.. By C. R. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 21s. (Yearly ready. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO. 81 and 82 Bedford Street, Strand, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the ing Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
d, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIH’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 tro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; ann 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREKT, E.C. 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.’8 LIST. 


OUT of DOORS i in TSAR LAND: a Record 


of the Seeings and of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. Waisnaw. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HOMER and the EPIC. By Anprew Lane, 


M.A., Hon. LL.D, St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 9a. net. 
“ The book is delightful throughout. Sp caves covers the whole field, and wild 
be found both he)pful and interesting by all who care for Homer, on whichever side 
they are inclined to range themselves.”— St. James's Gazette. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON : 
the Story as — ite the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII, By J. A. Froups. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. és, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated 
French, New and Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged. 


STATICS and DYNAMICS. ByC. Getparp, 
M.A., formerly Scholar of ay Sa College, Cambridge, Mathematica) 
Lecturer under the Non-Collegiate Students Board, Cambridge. Crown 


TELEPHONE LINES and their PROPER- 


TIES. By Jcun Hopkins, Professor of in the DrexeD 
Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo. 63. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY—New Volume. 
DIVISION and REUNION, 1829-1889. By 


Wooprow Wir1son, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor ot Jurisprudence in Princeton 
University. Witn 5 Maps. Fep. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A MORAL DILEMMA. By Annie Toompsoy. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Learned casuists may easily differ as to the points of the dilemma on which the 
interest of the story centres. But tbere is no doubt about the ekill shown in deal- 
ing wi'h the situation and in oe The problem is suggestive 
of many solutions,”"—Saturday Review. 


KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 


“ Miss Molly.” Crown 8v». 68. 
“ Eminently readable. ”— The Globe. 
“ A veritabie tour de force.” — Westminster Garett 
has fo well weltten, tatesusting, puse to 
tone and sentiment.”— Britash Weekl, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 


FROUDE'S (J. A.) The HIS- | HELMHOLTZ’S (Professor) 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall POPULAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the TIFIC SUBJECTS. New Edition, 
Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown with Au'obiography of the Author, 
8vo. 3s 6d. each. (In course of and 68 Woodcuts, 2 vols, Crown 
Vols. L—IV. now 8vo. 38, 6d. each. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ra STREET. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Entirely NEW EDITION, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
Nearly One Thousand Contributors, 


Including many of the Most Eminent Authorities in every 
Department of Knowledge, have assisted in the 
preparation of this work. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
Contains upwards of 
THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, 
And is illustrated by more than 


Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings 
and Fifty Coloured Maps. 


‘up to date,’ must get Chamb —St. James's Gazette. 


PRICES OF OOMPLETE SETS. 


Half-morocco extra or Half-russia.. 810 0 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and cee 
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GEORGE ALLENS: PUBLICATIONS. 


- WORKS BY JOHN. RUSKIN. 
WwiLL BH PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


‘SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. In 2 vols., with One Portrait in 


each volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Vol. I. to be issued in May, consisting of over 500 
— and Poetry,” “ Painters and Pictares,” “ Architecture 


, will deal with “Scenes of Travel,” ‘Characteristics of Nature,” 
Sculpture,” “ Ethical and Didactic Subjects.” Vol. II. will probably be ready 


, ra Copies, on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper, with Portraits on India paper, large post 8vo. 30s, the 


:2 vols. (not sold separately ). 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE: 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NATIONS OF EUROPE CONSIDERED IN ITS ASSOCIATION 
WITH NATURAL SCENERY AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
REPRINTED FROM “LOUDON’S MAGAZINE” FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOOK FORM. 


A Prose Work in ONE VOLUME of 280 Pages, with Chromo-Lithograph Frontispiece, 14 Plates in Photogravure from unpublished Drawings by the 
Author, and 9 Full-page and other New Woodcuts, 4to. cloth, 21s. 
Tue Supsects or THE PLATES are:—Old House in Croydon—Palace by Bay of Naples—Windows at Naples—Old Building at Naples—Nice— 


House and Cathedral Spire, Ulm—Vercelli—Towers, An Alpine Chapel—Looking to Lake 
‘arm on the Reuss below Lucerne—Woodwork and Vine, Abbeville. 


ottage near La Cité, Val d’Aosta—An Italian Village—Swiss 
These essays are in two parts—the first describing the cottages of England, 

‘France, Switzerland, and Italy, and giving hints and directions for picturesque 

g. The second gh treats of the villas of Italy and England 

especial reference to Como and Windermere; and concludes with a discussion of 

practical suggestions of interest to to the builders 

The articles were reprinted in America in 1873. Some years ago Mr. Ruskin 


Maggiore from Vogogna—Houses at Zug— 


intended to publish them in England, but hesitated on account of the poverty of 
the old magazine illustrations, which were inferior woodcuts—mere libels on his 
original sketches. Now, however, his early architectural draughtsmanship is 
represented in a worthier manner, by a characteristic series of plates executed in 
the best possible style of photogravure. As frontispiece is pon a facsimile, in 
colour, of asketch at Croydon, on which Mr. Ruskin’s marginal note is :— “* Looking 
to end of Market Street from myaunt’sdoor. One of my quite bess beginnings.” 


THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


Written between the ages of 7 and 26. 
With an Appendix of Later Poems. 


Now First from Get nal Manuscript and 
Sources. Créer, with 


In 2 vols. of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 So Gem never before published, from 
Drawings by the Author, illustrative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and 
Facsimiles of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

Tue SvuBsEcTs OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE:—Facsimile of Letter and Poem— 
Abbeville—Haddon Hali—Ruin near Ambleside—Watch Tower at Andernach— 
The Jungfrau from Interlaken—Rouen—Gate of the Ancient Palace, Nancy—Mont 
Velan—Fortress in the Val d’Aosta—Hospital Pass of St. Gothard — Ancienne 
@aison, Lucerne—Chamouni—Facsimile of Poem, “ The Fairies"”— Mont Blanc de 
St. Gervais, from St. Martin—At a ny Water —Sunset at Baveno— 
Amboise—Mill at Baveno—At Carrara—The Coast of Genoa—The Glacier de Bois 
—The Valley of Cluse—Glacier de Bossons. 

Fay ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to. cloth, 30s. 

Edition, with Facsimiles ‘only, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s.; roan, gilt edges, 15s, 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. Selected and Drawn to Measurement me | 1k Edifices. With 
the Text and the 16 Plates (10 Steel Engravings and 6 Lithographs) as 
Few published, in cloth cover (unbound), atlas folio (about 25 in. by 
2 2s. 
PLates:—1l. The Ducal Palace: Twentieth Capital—2. Arabian Windows: in 
«Campo Sta. Maria Mater-Domini—3. Torcello: Capital of Nave Pillar, St. Mark's: 
Capital of Central Porch—4. Cornice Moulding from a Tomb in the Church of 83. 
Giovanni e Paolo—5. The Ducal Palace : Compartments of the Southern Balcony — 
58. The Ducal Palace: Sections of the Southern Balcony—6. St. Mark's: Southern 
py ee | St. Mark’ s: Details of the Lily Capitals—8. By: ine Ruin in Rio di 


Stilted Archivolts from a Ruin in the Rio di Ca’ Foscari— 
10. Palace in 7 Rio di Ca’ Foscari: Conjectural Restoration—11. Door Heads: from 
Ca’ Contarini Porta di Ferro, and in Campo 8. Margarita—12. Door Heads: in 
Ramo Dirimpetto + — Hy Door Heads : in Campiello della Chiesa, San Luca 
—14. Ca’ Bernardo Mocenigo: Capital of Window Shafts—15. The Ducal Palace : 
Renaissance Capitals of the Loggia. 


ON the OLD ROAD. A Collection of Miscel- 
P . In 3 vols. including My 
y's lake's History of Oil Painting, 
Samuel Prout, Sir Joshua and Holbein, Ym pee Opening of the 
Palace, Study of Architecture, The Cestus of Aglaia, Minor Writings 
Art, Notes on Science, Fiction, Fair and Foul; Fairy Stories, Usury, 
and its Economies, The Lord’s Prayer, An Oxford Lecture, &e. 8vo. 

cloth, 30s. the 3 vols. (not sold separately.) 


PROSERPINA: Studies in Wayside Flowers. 


Vol. 13 Ful!-page Llustrations from Wood and Steel. Cloth, 
The first Four Parts of Vol. 11. are also to be had, each 1s. 8d. 


The LAWS of FESOLE: a Familiar Trea- 


tise on the Elementary Principles and Practice of Drawing and Painting. As 
determined by the Tuscan Masters. Vol, 1., containing 12 Full-page Steel 
Engravings, cloth, 8s. 


LOVE’S MEINIE : Essays on English Birds. 


8vo. cloth, 4s.6d. 1. The Robin. —2. The Swallow.—3. The Dabchicks. 


ROADSIDE SONGS of TUSCANY. Trans- 


lated and Illustrated by Francesca ALEXANDER, and Edited heey Ruski, 
Polymer gb . Ruskin on Domestic Usefulness, the Virtues Necessary 
8a’ Priest's Office, and Gipsy Character; also Preface and 
Full Illustrations from Dra b 
‘en 2 haf 

Miss Alexander.” Hach Part, 68; or the Complete Work in cloth, 


Small post 8vo. cloth, we oost, Se. 5s 3 or in roan, gilt edges, 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 


only the two Lectures, “ King’s and “ Queen's Gardens," and a New 
Preface. Thirteenth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 

of Fou Economy. 

TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 
five Letters toa Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 

The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays 2 


ic. War, ond Ge Se Fut Future of England. With Article on the 


QUEEN of th the AIR : 2a Study of the Greek Myths of 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Appli- 


cation and Manufacture. Delivered in 1358-59. 


“A JOY. for EVER” (and its Price in the Market). 
a Sy Sted Tee Lectures on the Political Economy ot Art. With New Preface 
The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 


of Natural Science to Art. 
LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 
Revised by the Author. With a New Preface. Fifth Ed 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallization. Sixth Ed 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In Three Letters to 


Beginners. 
1, On First Ps Practice—2. Seething from Nature—3. Colow i A dix: 
1. Illustrative Notes—2. Things to be Studied. Index. Wichall th ee. 


The STONES of VENICE : Selections for the Use of 


Travellers. Ip 2 vols. cloth, 5s.each. Uniform with the above. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE 
WITH ALL THE PLATES. 


Now ready, small post 8vo. sloth, each 7s. 6d.; roan, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


1. The Lamp of Sacrifice—?. The L of Truth_3. The Lampot Power—4. The Lamp 
of Beauty—5. The Lamp of Life—6. The amp of Memory—7. Lemp of Obedience. 
The 14 Piates for this Edition have been specially prepared. Third Edition 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven Lectures on the 


Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Srost os and 20 Autotype Plates. 
1. Of the Division of Arte—2. Idolatry—3. Imagina . Likeness—5. Stracture-6. The 
School of Athens—7. The Relations between Michael aie and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the Thir- 


teenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With | Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE wane Lectures on Wood 


The Technics of engraving The Technics of Metal ths 
* in the German of Engrav ng (Holbein — Durer)_6, 
Schools of Engraving Botticell:)—7. Appendix 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and _ PAINTING. 


Say ee = at Edinburgh in November 1853. With 15 Full-page Illustrations drawn by 
ul 
ConTENTs :—! and 2. Arehitecture—3, Turner and his Works—4. Pre-Raphaelitism. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE.—Just out, NEW POCKET EDITION. 


WALKS in ROME. Thirteenth Edition, Revised. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. not sold separately, cloth, 


red edges, 10s. complete with Map. N.B.—The LARGER EDITION, at 15s. is still obtainable. 
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